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E sat by my desk and talked. He was only a little round-faced fat 


man, but the love of his own shone in his eyes; the love of his country 
in his heart. 


“Billy came home yesterday,” he said proudly, “with those 
little doodads on his sleeve—I don’t know what you call ‘em, but 
you know what I mean. ‘Billy,’ I asked, ‘what do those mean?” 


‘Uncle Jim, he replied, ‘that means that in the Navy I'm the 
equal of a corporal in the Army. I've got a squad under me.’ 


“Wasn't that great? Little Billy a non-com in the Navy. Four months ago my 
telephone rang and an excited voice exclaimed, ‘Come on down here to the recruiting 
office and get this kid of yours! He's got us all crazy.’ I went. There I found Billy— 
Billy underweight, below height, half-developed, less than eighteen years of age, soft 
from working in an accountant’s office. When he saw me, great tears welled in his eyes, 


and he half sobbed, half yelled, ‘Uncle Jim, 1 want to fight the Huns, and they say I'm 
too small, too much a kid.’ | took him home. 


“A week later | was again called up, this time from the Naval recruiting station. 
“There's a kid of yours down here raisin’ a h—1 of arumpus.’ But this time there was 
a smile in the speaker's voice. “We want to get rid of him, the speaker continued, ‘but 
he won't go. He insists that he’s going to join the Navy, and I guess that the easiest 
way to get rid of him is to take him on. Billy had made a hit, and they signed him up. 


“As I said before, Billy came home yesterday. His face was tanned, his shoulders 
were broad, there was that in his carriage that denoted maturity, and his hands were 
hard and calloused—the hands of a longshoreman. 


* “Billy,” I said, ‘you look like a latorer, a man who has worked all of his life.’ 


**Uncle Jim,’ he exclaimed gladly, ‘if you'd handle guns like I do, throw bricks, 
coil rope, do the hundred and one other things there are to do, you'd look like a man, 
too! 

“And to think that was my Billy!” 


The old man stopped, wiped the perspiration from his red face, and looked at me 
eagerly, proudly. I looked at where he sat, but | didn't see him. Instead, | saw a million 
other men in America, eyes shining, faces aglow, hearts bursting with love—a million 
counterparts of this same Uncle Jim. I saw farther than this. I saw the battle-scarred 
fields of torn France. | saw gray-clad lepers defiling the soil. And, then, I saw a million 
khaki-clad, stalwart Billies, many of them undersize perhaps, but all of them oversize 
in fact, because they were imbued with a single purpose—to down the Huns and save 
the world for that democratic freedom that would give it the same liberty they had 
always enjoyed in their own United States. 


The vision faded. I saw again the little old man perspiring beside my desk. [| 
couldn't say anything. My heart was too full. But as | clasped his hand and we looked 
into each other's eyes, there was but one thought in both our hearts: 


“America thanks God for its Billies.” 


—WILLIAM Epwarp Ross, 
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ORE Americans have looked upon the dome of the 
capitol in the past year than at any time in its history. 
The life of any American seems hardly complete 
nowadays without at least a “look” at Washington. 
Thousands of soldiers coming and going have all 
enjoyed brief sightseeing hours at the nation’s capital. The 
generous-hearted people of the city provided automobiles, 
and every resident felt more or less of a 
“guide” on these occasions. The soldiers in 
the army and sailors in the navy seem to 
look upon the federal buildings now as their 
very own, and many a lad has left for 
France with a stronger realization of what 
United States service means after his visit 
to Washington. 

The United States is one of the few 
countries in the world with a capital that 
is exclusively a capital. Government activi- 
ties dominate, and our nation’s capital is 
destined to become more and more the 
center of world affairs. The loans to foreign 
nations run into billions. In the sessions of 
Congress, the loose threads being gathered 
together for adjournment looked war-worn. 
The strenuous fight over government con- 
trol of the wires was felt to be the last 
thing necessary toward binding «together 
every activity of the nation for one purpose 
—winning the war. 

One of the soldiers from Massachusetts 
thought the White House was in the Capi- 
tol, which goes:to show the way to know 
things is to see things. A lad from a moun- 
tain district arrived and was on the muster 
roll of the nation before he knew that 
George Washington was not now the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He could neither 
read nor write, and had no conception of 
the United States. What this lad learned 
in one short day must have seemed like a dizzy dream as he 
was escorted about by the sergeant of his company. 

“The selective draft has done much towards educating the 
young men of America as to the government under which they 
live, and none of us know any too much about it.” This was 
the comment of an old army officer who was in charge of men 
at Camp Lee. 


wz) 





Henry 

Watterson 

N his seventy-eighth birthday Henry Watterson wrote 

an autobiographic foray in the Courier-Journal. It had 

the real Wattersonic swing and in its straight talk and straight 
thinking there was something that suggested the fearless inde- 
pendence of Watterson of early days when his editorial on 





Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
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“To Hell with the Hohenzollerns” shook the nation. His father 
succeeded James K. Polk as Congressman from the Maury- 
Bedford district in Tennessee, and Henry Watterson had the 
distinction of sitting on the knee of Andrew Jackson and recalls 
John Quincy Adams as a little old man who would put his arm 
about his neck, trot him thru the corridors and across the 
rotunda to the Congressional Library, then in the Capitol 
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SEEING WASHINGTON 


I se - 


Several hundred United States soldiers, sailors and marines who are stationed in camps near Washington were shown 
the sights of the Capital recently when over five hundred patriotic citizens volunteered their automobiles for the 
trip. Heading the procession were White House cars contributed by Mrs. Wilson. Every type of motor vehicle, from 


limousines to motor trucks, was pressed into service 


building, and get him books to read. He became a newspaper 
reporter and had a seat in the gallery, and then began his 
writing career. An interview with Henry Watterson at this 
time was most interesting. 
Would Serve Uncle Sam 
in Husband's Place 
No all women are willing to have their husbands claim 
exemption from service. A letter received by the Division 
on Women's War Work in Washington indicates the spirit 
of the women of the West. In this the fair one declares, “I 
want to leave and train for some branch of the service. My 
husband won't go and so | will go in his stead. 1 would like 
to learn wireless or get into the mail service or drive an ambu- 
lance or truck of some sort. I can slide a Ford over this country 
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as speedy as an old-timer. I will dig trenches, post holes-or 

anything else to get into the front lines. 1 am some walker and 

I could always lug a gun. | will do anything you suggest that 
will give me a chance to go to France.” 

The Philosophy 

of Age 

WO old farmers were visiting their friend, the Senator, 

in Washington. They were taken thru the Marble Room 


and looked upon it with awe. They counted the prisms in the 





SENATOR JOHN K. SHIELDS 


| Mr. Shields represents Tennessee, and by his conscientious committee work is becoming 
a power in the Senate 


chandelier and they measured the stones and outlined the 
window with their umbrellas. 

“Gee, this is a big one,’ was the verdict. 

Then the Senator tried one of his new jokes, and one of them 
laughed heartily. The other looked at him in amazement. 

“You laugh just like you used to when we were boys together 
and the Senator played hookey.” 

“Yes,"’ came the reply, “I laugh like I useter, but I ain't so 
tickled.”’ 

The Senator stroked his beard a minute, puzzled as to 
whether this was an assault on his joke, or simply the philosophy 
of approaching age, which recognizes when the tickle of youth 
has passed. 

Again, 

Camouflage! 

N the War Department | found Captain Embury planning for 
camouflage, the newest phase of warfare. There was an 
array of busy clerks. and on the wall was a picture with a bit 
of verse giving the story of this French word now in common 
use. The picture represented the Arabs stopping and casting 
their tents and making it look first like a visible and then 
invisible city or mirage on the plains. It indicated the artistic 
talent of a private who thus adorned the walls with the first 
example of camouflage that has been tried in this department. 





William Jennings Bryan insists his wife was the original 
inventor of camouflage, for ‘way back in 1882 he says that she 
insisted on the fact that he was made for utility rather than 
beauty, and the Lord gave him ears that stuck out more than 
artistic standards required; therefore he must wear long locks 
to cover the ears, as do all the girls nowadays who cover these 
little shell pink ears you read about in novels. Mr. Bryan tells of 
coming home with his hair cropped and his ears sticking out 
like the wings of an airplane, and that settled it; he was com- 
pelled to wear long locks that have tickled his coat collar ever 
since, and it is fortunate that the hair did not fail him on the 
rim as it has on top. 

Camouflage has become so common now that you are not 
startled when you hear people reeling off a French word with 
perfect ease. 

Draping 

“Old Glory’’ 

OW to hang a flag on the wall is one of the questions that 

has been coming to the adjutant-general’s office with 

perfect regularity. There seems to be some dispute about it 

in all sections of the country, and so the information may be of 

interest. The flag should be hung or draped on the wall with 

the field of blue pointed to the east or north. This is a good 

thing to remember if you are called on at any time to drape 

flags on the north or east walls. Nine times_out of ten people 
will get them wrong. 

The Senator from 

New Jerse 

HE Senator from New Jersey, appointed by Governor 

Edge, is David Baird, one of the best-known characters 

and political leaders in New Jersey. David Baird has lived a 

life of public service, and is said to have been instrumental 

in making more public men than any other man in Jersey. 

Mr. Baird is seventy-eight years old, but has announced 
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A CHARACTERISTIC PHOTOGRAPH OF SENATOR KEY PITTMAN 
Of Nevada, now serving his second term in the Senate. Born in Mississippi, he began the 
practice of law in Seattle, Washington, moved to Alaska and lived there for five years. 
During this period he was Nome’s first prosecuting attorney. He moved to Tonopah, 
Nevada, in 1902. He has never run for public office other than that of the Senatorship 
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himself as an apostle of the creed of united Americanism that 
will win the war. 

Governor Edge was criticised because he had appointed a 
Republican to succeed a Democrat. In a telegram to Mr. 
Baird, the Governor asked his pledge in all matters pertaining 
to war, to absolutely support the President, as commander-in- 
chief of forces on land or‘sea. Mr. Baird has the real Scotch 
spirit. 

The 

Browning Gun 

Si keep a steady stream of guns and munitions pouring 

from the government arsenals is a big manufacturing 

problem today. The munition business has been built on so 

large a scale that the total of the present orders for guns and 

munitions do not cover the expenses of the new machinery 

improvements that have been installed, but no one in Wash- 

ington expects that the war will end in 1918, or even in a much 
longer time. 

The new Browning gun which was the occasion of much 
controversy, is now being delivered to the different canton- 
ments. The testing room in the factories where these guns are 
put thru their final operations is an interesting place to visit. 
The test is made for five hundred shots a minute, but can 
shoot six hundred a minute, and will shoot two thousand 
rounds before exhausting its supply. If it is to shoot five hun- 
dred times a minute in barrage, it requires refilling every four 
minutes. 

It was interesting to watch while one of these guns was being 
tested. When it was ready, everyone put cotton in his ears. 

\ young man who knew all about machine guns undertook 
the demonstration. He showed how the long belt containing 
two thousand cartridges was put on the gun, the barrel pointed 
out thru a hole in the wall to a sand 
heap, and at each shot there belched 
forth a volume of fire from the muzzle 
of the gun. It was as if we were ina 
“pill box” on the front. 

“Hold the handles on each side 
firmly,” commented the tester, “put 
your thumbs on the rod between them, 
pull back the little lever at the left 
and press your thumbs for the length 
of time you want it to fire.’ There is a fascination in the rapid 
firing: one is loath to leave off. The bullets spring into place 
so fast, one pushing the other out, and the clink of falling shells 
can be heard even in the deafening and incessant firing. 

An ordinary gun seems slow indeed compared with the work 
of the machine gun. The Browning gun is made in two sizes, 
heavy and light. The light gun resembles the ordinary rifle, 
and can be carried and shot from the shoulder, one shot at a 
time, or, by turning a little knob it can be converted into a 
machine gun and twenty shots fired at one pressure of the 
trigger. It is believed that this light arm, when placed in the 
hands of the soldiers going “over the top,” will do great execu- 
tion. The soldier starts over with his gun set for single shot, 
to pick off those heads that may appear, but as he nears a 
trench he turns the lever and pours the entire volley at once. 
There is no necessity for setting a tripod for these light guns, 
for they may be operated from the shoulder like any other gun. 


Here is the official yeowoman’s 
costume of the United States 
Navy, worn by Mrs. Ethel E. 
Alicoate, of Washington, a yeo- 
woman of the third class. It is 
of blue serge, with the regula- 
tion Navy buttons, and white 
cotton gloves are a part of the 
uniform. The coat may be 
removed indoors, revealing a 
white shirtwaist. On the hat- 
band is the inscription “Naval 
Reserve Force” 


What Nineteen Billion 

Dollars Represent 

HE Government, thru its loans and taxes, will have col- 

lected nineteen billion dollars during the year to spend 

on a successful prosecution of the war. It is hard for the average 

man to grasp what nineteen billions of dollars mean. Somebody 

has taken the time to sit down and figure it all out, and the 
report is, to say the least, interesting: 

Counting at the rate of one hundred a minute, ten hours a 
day, and seven days in a week, it would take nearly 868 years. 
In other words, if a man had started counting in the year 1050, 
or 442 years before America was discovered, he'd just now be 
stretching himself and thinking of taking a vacation. Or sup- 
pose we think of this amount of money in silver dollars spread 
flat on the ground as close as they will lie. They would cover 
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a strip of country one mile wide by: nearly ten miles long, or a 
strip twenty-seven inches wide encircling the earth, or if we 
place them on top of each other as the banker piles them, they 
would make a pile 28,111 miles high: or if thus laid on the 
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MRS. JOHN MILLIKEN 


Nee Mildred March, eldest daughter of Major General Peyton C. March. Captain 
Milliken is with the American Expeditionary Forces 


ground would reach around the world, with enough to spare 
to span the United States a second time; or if piled up over a 
square acre would make a solid monument more than a mile 
and a quarter high; or if placed in box cars, each car holding 
a capacity of 30,000 pounds, would take 39,583 cars, and these 
coupled together would make a train two hundred and twenty- 
five miles long. 

This immense sum of money represents one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. 

Private 
Peat 
RIVATE PEAT of the third battalion Royal Canadian 
Infantry, fighter and author, was a caller in Washington 
and has been enlisted by the war bureaus to talk conservation 
and self-sacrifice by the American people. Private Peat speaks 
in the light of experience. This modest Canadian soldier, 
invalided home with a useless arm, shattered by a German 
bullet, dangling at his side, tells his story simply and briefly. 
The small, wiry, black-eyed, enthusiastic chap in khaki is 
determined to carry on his work to help win the war, even 
tho he can be no longer listed with the active fighters at the 
front. 


Baseballs for 
American Soldiers 


LTHO the tonnage of the ships which are carrying muni- 
tion and supplies to Europe has been at a premium, the 
Government has not failed to include in its shipments certain 
articles that at first glance might not be considered implements 
of warfare. 


———_______ 


One of the consignments to France included 144,000 baseball 
bats for the American soldiers ‘over there.” This is the largest 
individual shipment of baseball bats ever made in the history 
of the world, and if laid end to end would stretch more than one 
hundred miles. No doubt this summer will find the soldier 
boys taking much-needed exercise and forgetting their troubles 
under the spell of the great American game. There is some 
satisfaction to know that the boys “over there” will have a 
chance to clout the ball and keep in training. There are today 
fifty-six professional big-leaguers in the armies of France. If 
they could get together, it would make an all-star team famous 
in the annals of baseballdom. 

Protecting 
Automobile Tires 
WAS walking down Pennsylvania Avenue, keeping pace 
with other citizens who were taking in the beauty of a 
bright summer's day. Suddenly a very dignified man ahead 
of me, with a high hat and stylish attire, darted from the side- 
walk to the center of the street, into the very maw of rushing 
automobiles. | watched. He pounced upon a little piece of 
board about two feet long and bore it back to the curb like an 
eagle with its prey. There he solemnly put the board down, 
bent over its protruding nails with his heel, and left it there. 
I bet that man owns an automobile. 
Senatorial 
Oratory 
HE one figure on the floor of the Senate that always stands 
out with calcium-light clearness is that of Senator James 
Hamilton Lewis, whether he is combing his whiskers with a 
double-handed movement from underneath or rubbing his brow 
with a graceful twist of the wrist. And when it comes to 
oratory, Senator Lewis, in sweeping bow and outstretched hand, 
pours forth phrase 
after phrase with the 
ease of a twelve-cylin- 
der Packard going up 
hill. In a debate with 
Senator Reed recently, 
he poured forth this 
choice bit of oratory 
that sparkled and scin- 
tillated in the dry dis- 
cussion of the Senate. 

“IT will have him 
assured,’ he said, re- 
ferring to Senator 
Reed, “that my ob- 
servations on certain 
provisions at that 
time were coolly cal- 
culated, deliberately 
uttered and now re- 
affirmed. But it was 
not a spirit of poetic 
effusion with me that 
inspired the utterance. 
The Senator from Missouri was my chief debating antagonist 
at that hour. It was the inflaming thrusts of the distinguished 
Senator whose keen lance penetrating at my bosom forced the 
flame from my forge that I might burn away the blade.” 

How is that for saying you disagree with what some one else 
has said? 


SENATOR JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS 


The Spectacular 
in Washington 
VERY once in a while something spectacular happens in 

+ Washington. I was walking up 14th Street when just 
beside me a man who was carrying a very heavy bag turned to 
me with a look of horror in his face. Before I could guess the 
reason, the bottom of the bag split open and a thousand or two 
bright new copper pennies piled out like a heap of grain on the 
sidewalk. 

Then | had an opportunity to observe a strange bit of psy- 
chology. Altho the sidewalk was crowded and many people 
stopped to see what had happened, not one offered to touch 
his hands to any of the money that had fallen. One man on 
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the outer rim of the circle edged in a penny with the sole of his 
shoe, but no one would put his hands to it because he did not 
want to face any consequence of shortage. If the man had 
dropped anything else he probably would have had a hundred 
willing hands to pick it up. As it was, all he could do was to 
wait until the crowd had attracted a policeman and help 
summoned. 


Some Postal 

Statistics 

eae Merritt O. Chance of Washington is a busy 
man these days. The mail which is received by the various 
bureaus and departments has increased tremendously, but he 
has tackled the problem with true American grit, for he 
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two Stuttgarts, eight Strasburgs, one Breslau, and one Konigs- 
berg. Of the smaller German cities, many of them find name- 
sakes over here. In addition, German names in the postal 
guide are as thick as flies near molasses in summer. 

There is no Essen, but the Krupp gun works there, which are 
making guns to kill our Sammies, must rejoice to find that both 
Kentucky and the state of Washington boast of a town named 
Krupp. 

There are two Kaisers—in Missouri and Wisconsin. To offset 
this, the United States has but one town called President, in 
Pennsylvania. 

Allied capitals are fairly well represented. 
there are ten Londons and eighteen Parises. 


For instance, 


a | 


WIVES, WIDOWS AND DAUGHTERS OF CIVIL WAR VETERANS 


Are supplying practically all the feather pillows used by military base hospitals for United States convalescents, both here and abroad. The work is being done under the name of 


the Legion of Loyal Women, and last year they renovated and made up over two thousand pounds of feathers. 
Logan, has converted her Washington home into workrooms for the purpose Most of the workers are more than sixty years old, some of them ninety. 


Mrs. Mary Logan Tucker, daughter of the late General John A. 
The deans of the Legion in 


this group are (from left to right) Mrs. John A. Logan, Mrs. M. E. Cutler, Mrs. A. L. Odell, Mrs. A. J. Hughes, Mrs. Sarah Berry, Mrs. E. S. Brinto, a Civil War nurse, and Mrs. Mary 
S. Lockwood, honorary chaplain for life of the National D. A. R. 


realizes how essential the dispatch of mail in Washington is at 
the present time. When he was a young man he used to play 
cornet in an Illinois brass band, but still he refuses to blow 
his own horn. 

And while we are on the subject of postoffice matters, it 
is interesting to learn how many German cities have name- 
sakes in America. There are in these United States no less 
than twenty-three Berlins. These states point with shame 
at a Berlin within them: Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Washington and Wisconsin. 

Besides these twenty-three Berlins, there are within our 
borders eleven Viennas, eighteen Hamburgs, three Potsdams, 
eight Bremens, eight Dresdens, one Munich, twenty Hanovers, 


There are twenty-seven Washingtons in the United States 
besides our own national capital; so rejoice, Americans, for 
this, at least. 

Julius Kahn 

as ‘“‘Shylock”’ 

T luncheon in the House restaurant Julius Kahn grew 

reminiscent. His work on military affairs in Congress 

has made him a leader in Congress on foreign affairs with an 

international reputation. Although a Republican, he enjoys 

the distinction of being nominated by both political parties 

in his district in California. The chicken was good that day, 

and Mr. Kahn forgot foreign affairs for the moment and told 

of his initial appearance as an actor in San Francisco. At 

that time he felt that his career was to be associated with the 
halo of footlights. 


The play was “The Merchant of Venice.’ His part was 
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Shylock.” Days and 
weeks he had practiced 
on the enunciation of 
every syllable with 
Shakespearian rhythm 
until he felt the elder 
Booth and all who 
preceded in histriénic 
triumphs had better 
look out, for there was 
a new star to appear 
that night. -In the re- 
hearsals they arranged 
for some extra business 
or pantomine after the 
last words were spoken. 
Young David Belasco 
was to have his first 
responsibility as stage 
director that night, 
and, also, served as 
prompter. He had not 
been present at re- 
hearsal and stood in the wings prompting as well as directing 
the stage. Brown, the manager of the house was storming 
and furious when he saw Belasco run down the curtain when the 
last word was spoken, according to the script. He had unwit- 
tingly eliminated that little afterglow that had been arranged 
to make this production of “The Merchant of Venice’ notable. 
Brown looked at young Belasco and said, ‘You are discharged.” 
Mr. Belasco quietly and softly replied, “As you did not hire 
me so you cannot discharge me. I remain.” This was the 
beginning of David Belasco’s career as manager—a career that 
began with a discharge. He was fired before he started. 

He remained and Brown discharged himself. In the ripe 
maturity of his illustrious public career Mr. Kahn feels that 
with nine years on the stage he just served two years too long. 
Seven years is the limit to remain in a profession which is not 
to be a life work. 


JULIUS KAHN 


“| have always felt a great satisfaction in 
being able to serve the people as | have.” 


Governor Edge 
of New Jersey 
OVERNOR Walter E. Edge of New Jersey, well-known 
newspaper and advertising man, has cast his hat in the 
ring for United States Senatorship. His 
political career is of comparatively short 
lineage. He was elected to the Assembly 
in 1909 and served as Republican leader of 
the House, later serving as majority leader 
in the Senate from 1910 to 1912. In 1915 
he became president of the Senate, and 
from this position stepped into that of Gov- 
ernor. He was elected in 1916 by over sev- 
enty thousand plurality, which was twenty 
thousand larger than any plurality given to 
any candidate in the history of New Jersey. 
The friends of Governor Edge feel that 
his training has fitted him for national work, 
and they are leaving no stone unturned to 
advance his candidacy for the United States 
Senate. 
Landing Platforms 
Save Steps 
ANDING places have been built at all 
the important traffic centers in Wash- 
ington where the street cars unload their 
passengers on the platform. Something had 
to be done to meet the tremendous increase 
in traffic, and it was figured out that the 
building of these platforms would save the 
extra step down and would speed the traffic 
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The tracks between these long landing platforms in the center 
of the street look like a railroad cut, and crossing is exceed- 
ingly dangerous. There are plenty of landing platforms in 
Washington, but a disappointed commission seeker told me the 
only trouble was that the landing places did not help landing 
a job, and that is what a good percentage of the transients in 
Washington are trying to do. 
“Eyes for 
the Navy” 
MONG the binoculars which have been received by the 
Navy Department in answer to its appeal for “Eyes for 
the Navy” was one pair received which bore upon it an engraved 
plate showing it had been a gift from the Kaiser to the father 
of the man who sent it in. “All | hope,” says the man in the 
letter, “is that some fellow will get the range of a submarine 
thru these glasses, so that we can send it to the bottom with 
my compliments.” The binoculars received by the Navy 
Department are tagged, and a complete record of their service 
is to be attached to them when they are returned, and it may 
be the record on these particular binoculars will meet the man’s 
fullest expectations. 
Congress Teaches 
by Parable 
ONGRESSMAN BAER, the young farmer member from 
North Dakota, after loading up with statistics supplied 
by college professors showing that two-thirds of all the wealth 
of the United States is owned by two per cent of the people 
and that ninety-eight per cent owned the remaining one-third 
of wealth, put the whole proposition in a simple apple story. 
When Congress begins to teach by parable, millennium is near 
at hand. 
The Assistant 
Secretary of War 
ENEDICT CROWELL, Assistant Secretary of War, who 
occupied the secretarial chair during the Secretary's 
absence in Europe, was one of the business industrial experts 
to be called into the Department last fall to help reorganize. 
He has worked early and late to assist the Secretary of War in 
turning the War Department into a business institution with 
its varied agencies working along business lines. 

The year’s improvement in the War Department shows less 
red tape and simpler procedure. It shows more systematic 
organization in each branch and adequate power for division 
chiefs. Team work among the various officers is an important 
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in’saving this one step. It has proven suc- ~s 
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cessful, but it is a little odd to see the street 
cars running from one corner to another, 
and from one landing platform to another. 


A. S. McLEOD 

Massachusetts private, the first man in the American Expeditionary Forces to be wounded in France, is shown here 

signing for a Liberty bond. He is in a Washington hospital being fitted with artificial legs to replace the two good 
ones he lost when the Germans bombed an American base hospital back of the French lines 
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part of war conduct today. But perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous evidence of co-operation is the weekly conference of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Senate and House, who 
together with the chief of staff and the War Lepartrrent 
thoroly discuss the war rroblerrs in the private conferences. 
To facilitate work in the War Department, two additional 
Assistant Secretaries of War were aprointed. one for social 
and welfare work in the army and tke other for directing pur- 
chase and supplies. While | oth of these divisions were teing 
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Assistant Secretary of War 


handled by men well qualified for their position it was believed 
that it would be well to place these two important divisions 
under the head of assistant secretaries, hence the change. 

Speaking of red tape—and everybody speaks about red tape 
in connection with the War Department—Mr. Crowell had 
some interesting observations to make. “The frequent refer- 
ences to red tape,” said he, “remind me of the story of the 
group of Washington Red Cross ladies who were making bags 
and sewing on the outside a tiny red cross made of red tape 
The red tape gave out, and, much to their consternation, they 
could not find any more red tape in Washington, so they had 
to send to New York.” 

The Seal 

of the Treasury 

S I sat before the hearth waiting for Mr. Leffingwell, 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, I was interested in 

studying the seal of the Treasury Department which was 
before me around the hearth. 

The story of the seal was brought to mind. In 1778, John 
Witherspoon, Gouverneur Morris and R. H. Lee were appointed 
by the Continental Congress to devise a seal for the Treasury. 
No report of this committee appeared in the records, but im- 
pressions of the Continental seal were found on documents in 
1782 and 1789 when the Constitution was adopted. Then it 
seemed to drop out of sight until 1849. 

In the seal are thirteen stars representing the thirteen original 
colonies, and Justice, the blind goddess, holding the balance. 
This has always been a favorite symbol with the designers of 
state seals. They were not allowed to use the balance alone 
without the figure of Justice. The Latin inscription on the 





seal read: “Thesaur. Amer. Septent. Sigil...’ which was an 

abbreviation of “Thesauri Americae Septentrionalis Sigillum,” 

meaning “The seal of the Treasury of North America.’ Soon 

after | had translated the inscription over the hearth the 

messenger announced | was wanted. 

“War Talk 

That Sizzles’’ 

MONG former Congressmen doing’ patriotic service is 

J. Adam Bede, whose rollicking humor and quaint stories 

still pervade the House of Representatives. J. Adam has a war 

talk that sizzles. He closes with a climax that brings a bang 

of applause. It may read like blasphemy, but it sounds proper 
when he closes with an exclamation “D—n the Kaiser.” 

For many years Adam has been a familiar figure on the 
Chautauqua circuit. His home is at Pine City, Wisconsin. 
J. Adam Bede has further immortalized the novel of George 
Eliot, for when auditors eagerly inquire if this human dynamo 
speaker is the original Adam Bede, Adam bows modestly and 
says “Yes m.” 

Everywhere in the House of Representatives is an expression 
of regret that Adam Bede ever retired from Congress. And 
whenever he visits Washington, he is called upon to ‘'tell just 
one more before you go.” 

Here is a story that Adam told with his arms around former 
colleagues: 

“A negro who was without visible means of support often 
appeared in the police court and was given a lawyer for his 
defence. Later, appearing on a very serious charge, the judge 
appointed two lawyers to defend him. The lawyers and the 
defendant went to one corner of the court room to talk over 
the case, and the lawyers could not agree on the method of 
procedure. The negro appearing before the court addressed it 
in these words: “Your Honor, if it’s all the same for you, I'd 
like to swap one of them lawyers for a witness. " 
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The wife of the Assistant Secretary of War is no less a personage at Washington than 
her talented husband. The Crowells have taken a historical house in a village near 
Washington and are adding new laurels to the traditions which surrounded it 


In discussing the war conditions, Adam was much interested 
in the Mesopotamian situation, being familiar with plains of 
the West, to say nothing of the State of Maine; he is an ardent 
advocate of irrigation and is looking with longing eyes toward 
making a homestead entry on the plains of Mesopotamia when 
the great projects of the ancients are revived, but has insisted 
that his name entitles him to a parcel of the land upon which 
was originally located the Garden of Eden. 
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Face to Face with Clemenceau, “the Tiger” 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


(PASSED BY CHIEF MILITARY CENSOR, WASHINGTON ) 


mNE no sooner lands in Bordeaux than he hears a name 
with which the French people love to conjure. It 

f seems to epitomize the spirit of France in war. 
For years in far-off America | heard of a man, 
= prominent in French affairs, who was a teacher in a 
New England institution in early life, and one of the outstand- 
ing figures | wished to meet. On this side of the water people 
do not fully realize the power of that personality in the present 
world conflict. The moment you are on French soil you hear 
of the name before you leave the dock, among the soldiers and 
workers. It gathers luster every hour of your journey and 
haunts you after you have gone awav—and that name is 

Clemenceau ! 

On the train | met a peasant woman who had a basket of eggs. 
She gave me one, and together we enjoyed the trick of suck- 
ing the contents thru a pinhole—and that old French woman 
voiced this same sentiment when she said to my interpreter, 
“Tell the American our hope is in Clemenceau.” Nearby sat 
a pensive young woman in weeds. There was a tender melan- 
choly look in her dark eyes that one could not forget. She 
had been suffering, having lost her husband, father and four 
brothers. She ate her simple luncheon in silence, but at the 
name of Clemenceau her eyes brightened. Then, too, there 
was a young French boy of sixteen, proud of his English, who 
told me, in broken accents, young as he was, how anxious he 
was to take the place of his father who was killed at the 
Marne, adding: 

“I seem to hear the voice of Clemenceau calling me to 
fight.” 

In the cafes and on the streets there was the same talk of 
Clemenceau. All this recalled an interview I had with the late 
W. T. Stead, who went down with the Titanic, at his home in 
Wimbledon, in England, in 1906. The wizard interviewer of 
world celebrities referred to Clemenceau as the ‘Warwick of 
French Politics "—a compound of John Morley and John Burns 
in English politics. 

My first question to the American Ambassador in Paris was: 

“Do you think you could arrange for me to see Clemenceau?” 

Mr. Sharpe replied: “I'll try—but I think not.” 

His telephonic message to:-the War DepartmentYdid not 
promise much, altho the Ambassador sent in my name and 
graciously offered to go with me in person. However, | was 
still determined to try. 

The appearance of Clemenceau in the Chamber of Deputies 
is an event, and the people flock to hear him and always read 
his every utterance. Seated on the upper bench, apparently 
ready for all comers, and shielding himself in a most tantal- 
izing tersity, Clemenceau fearlessly meets every situation face 
to face 

More by chance than anything else, a day or two later I 
wandered into the Chamber of Deputies, an ancient building, 
dating back to the time of the Louis. Large throngs were 
waiting for admittance long before the hour the Chamber con- 
venes. The admission card from the Ambassador to the gallery 
acted like magic, for the usher, in evening dress, with a chain 
about his neck, the insignia of his office, conducted me into 
the plush-lined box directly opposite the presiding officer. 
There | saw the members, seated on small benches rising 
above each other in narrow tiers which formed a semi-circle. 
The glass roof and rather dim light made me think of our 
American Senate Chamber. There was some excitement in 
the debate, altho it only involved the interpretation of a 
word in the Pension Bill, as to whether a soldier should have a 
pension if imprudence could be proved—the old question of 
contributory negligence. The members did not rise during a 


colloquy and everybody seemed to talk at once, without the 
courtesy of addressing each other.. High up on a bench sat 
the presiding officer with a bell—not unlike the old dinner bell— 
which he would ring for order when the discussion became too 
riotous. 

While I could not understand the drift of the discussion, 
action and gesture spoke louder than words. On the elevated 


benches behind the speaker, were the few members of the 
cabinet. A startling revelation came to me as | glanced over 
the Chamber—there was no flag of France in sight—and to the 
American mind this was a shock, recalling the great flag which 
hangs in the House of Representatives and the American 
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PREMIER CLEMENCEAU —“ THE TIGER OF FRANCE” 


devotion to the national colors. The gallery seemed to lack 
interest—for Clemenceau was not there. 

Where he was I| did not know. Perhaps he had been spending 
most of the day at the front, for it is his custom to go out to 
the front at dawn and hold conferences with Generals Foch, 
Petain and Pershing. He forms the connecting link’ between 
the armies in the field and the Chamber of Deputies. Whatever 
he finds is needed at the front he goes to the Chamber to see 
that it is provided. On the American front his visits are memor- 
able occasions. The American boys crowd around him and 
he has a greeting for all. 

The Chamber of Deputies meets at two o'clock every after- 
noon, and it was rare in the old days that Clemenceau did not 
appear. Like Mann and Kitchen of the House of Representa- 
tives, or Gallinger and Overman of the United States Senate, 
Clemenceau seemed to know every feeling and caprice of passing 
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legislation. He senses the hour when parliamentary squalls are 
coming. - 
From the boy of nineteen, when he was arrested at the foot 
of the Bastile column for shouting “Vive la Republique,’ on to 
the time when, at the siege of Paris, he returned to be elected 


% 
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A French 9.2 siege gun silencing an enemy gun that has been shelling an Allied trench 


maire of the 18th arrondissement, and even up to the present, 
he was being fitted for the glorious sunset of his career. This 
present struggle is providing the setting for the admonition 
which his father once gave him. When his sire was arrested at 
the time of Napoleon's coup d'etat in 1851, young Clemenceau, 
his soul aflame, said to his father: “Father, I will avenge you!” 
“If you want to avenge me,” cried the sire—‘work.” Retiring 
at eight every evening and rising at three every morning, it 
may be questioned if any other man in conspicuous public life 
adds greater luster to the word “work” than the 
aged French Premier. 

The ups and downs of his public career have 
been many. He with others was embroiled in the 
Panama Canal scandal, but he came out unscathed. 
He laid all his private accounts before his accusers 
which revealed that he had even borrowed money 
of a notary in order to live and was unable to give 
his daughter a marriage portion, being obliged to 
live for years ih the same house, paying for his 
furnishings on the yearly instalment plan, thus 
proving he was innocent of fraud. 

The dramatic story of the Chamber of Deputies 
for the last forty-seven years finds no more con- 
spicuous figure than Clemenceau. He belongs to 
the severe French school of literature. In speak- 
ing and writing, his style is as polished as a 
rapier, and he meets his opponents with the art of 
a fencer. Indeed, he has engaged in many physical 
duels. 

From the day, seventy-seven years ago, when 
he.was born in Brittany, in the little village of 
La Vendee, where the granite promontory thrusts 
itself out into the sea, its ragged rocks ever 
battling with wave and tide up to the present time, 
Clemenceau has exemplified in private and public life those 
rugged physical and mental qualities suggestive of the place 
of his birth. 

As I wandered back thru the corridor to secure my hat and 
coat from the check room (the same as leaving a theater), | 
went down to the lobby where the members of the Chamber 
gather after adjournment. Here my courier Pace took me 
in hand. 

I told him I must see Clemenceau. He shook his head. | 
again said ] must. He took my remarks literally, and almost 
before I knew it we were passing thru an old corridor alongside 


a wall, and thru a gate into another ante-room. At each gate 
my passports and letters were examined. Finally we crossed 
a courtyard and entered a rambling low building which was 
the headquarters of the Minister de Guerre. As president of 
the Chamber, the Premier of France is the real ruler of the 
republic, and it is given to every premier to choose 
his own portfolio. Clemenceau naturally decided to 
head the War Department. Inside another room, 
where a covered billiard table indicated relaxation 
in peace days, my card was again taken in, and | 
indulged in a hurried glance around. A voice speak- 
ing in English in the adjoining room was heard. 
Just then the same voice said, supplementing the 
words in French: “That's persistence; show him 
in.” 

Little did I realize that this was the voice of 
Clemenceau. 

I entered a somewhat darkened room. In an 
open grate smoldered a dingy coal fire. A medium- 
sized figure was moving toward me. On his head 
was a small, round hat with trangular earlaps tied 
overhead. As | neared I saw a certain ironical 
smile on his face. But there was no mistaking the 
countenance. In less time that it takes to tell it, | 
was face to face with Clemenceau—'*The Tiger.” 

I had no sooner extended greetings from America 
than immediately a warm hand was thrust into 
mine, and he said, with a power which thrilled me: 
“IT love America.’ Clemenceau is not a man of 
words. In no sense does he pass for what is called 
a polished man. Yet there was such a ring of sincerity in his 
words that | was immediately won to him. 

When I announced that | was in France to get something 
good for the American people to read, he interrupted quickly, 
saying: “Read? I read nothing. Newspapers, magazines, 
nothing! This is no time to read—it is the time to work and 
act—work to win the war.” 

As his clear, and to me surprising, epigrammatic English 
fell on my ears, | was ready myself to go out and fight for this 


— 


GERMAN PRISONERS EN ROUTE TO PRISON CAMPS 


Naturally the captive Huns arouse great interest in the towns thru which they are taken 


man. With a wave of his hand, he proffered achair. In seeking 
for some common ground on which to stand, | found myself 
searching for a touch of the gentleness portrayed in the one 
novel (“Le Plus Forts’) he has written on the superman. 

As he squared himself and I looked into his eyes, I saw a face 
of rugged strength. I recalled his christening with the sobriquet 
which he bears today. As Clemenceau entered his editorial 
den one night, a French journalist turned to his friends and said: 
“Here comes The Tiger.’ And from that day to this the name 
has been spelled with a big T rather than a little t. 

His face was round, made massive by high cheek bones, his 
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eyes, deep-set, flashed with glint of steel, tho at times revealing 
liquid tenderness. His brow was broad and high. A drooping 
mustache covered what | knew to be a firm mouth. His 
head was bald, set off at the height of his ears by silken gray 
hair. His gestures consisted largely of a sweep of the hand 
across and in front of him, as if pointing out a whole field 





—_——— 


How fortunate, indeed, is France to have him. His active 
life covers two great wars. When the King Charles’ peace 
letter, making overtures looking toward the autonomy of 
Alsace-Lorraine was mentioned, he said: 

“IT know the German tricks, and so do the people of the 
United States.” 


of action. Occasionally he brought his arms down like a He probably, as no other living man, is alert for Prussian 


intrigues. Schooled in literature, in medicine, in 
science, in politics, in diplomacy, he brings his vast 
knowledge to bear on the one vital thing—the 
triumph of Democracy. 

As I saw him, whether standing, sitting in a 
chair, or perched on the edge of a table dangling 
his feet, he acted as if he were accustomed to 
Premiership. 

Some dispatches were brought in. Taking them 
up, he made his notations on each with a plebeian 
lead pencil—a word or two at most—and passed 
them on. No fuss, no haste; every movement 
strong, determined, clear. “I may be dead,” he 
said, glancing up, “when this war is won, but—it 
will be won!” 

I ventured to ask him if he had met any of the 
Commission from America looking toward post-war 
conditions. 

“Yes,” he said, “but this is not the time for 
me to think of that. The work of the war comes 
first.” 

Then drawing his chair so close to me that his 
knees touched mine, putting one hand on my 
shoulder and clenching his fist, he assumed an atti- 
tude like that of the tiger he is. There was a fire in 
his eyes. His great jaw set as he declared: 

“It is the supreme thing in my life to win the 
war. 

I arose to go. The slanting sun shone thru the window of 
the old building. 

“Have you any message to send to America?” | ventured. 
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An Archie (anti-aircraft gun) in front of Lillebake, guarding the Allied trenches from hostile air raiders 


hammer, every movement indicating a dynamic man, full of 
power and electric energy, the wisdom of age and the strength 
of youth in rare combination. No wonder Germany fears him! 

Some who have interviewed him have spoken of his 
flippancy. There was none apparent in my glimpse 
of the man. He was in dead earnest about every- 
thing. The only trace of lightness in his speech was 
when | pointed to a portrait on the wall saying: 

“A great man, | suppose?” 

“An ass!’ he jerked. 

Pointing to another, he anticipated my question, 
and said: 

“A very great man. We must have contrasts.” 

“Our American boys are arriving,’ I ventured. 

“Yes,”’ said he, “and they are learning to dig like 
our brave Poilus. It is better to lose four men than 
four hundred.” 

His secretary entered and said something to him. 
Then I noticed the clear, legible writing of the 
Premier as he made a few notes. 

When | indicated that | sometimes madé 
speeches, he said: 

‘| make no more speeches. It is time to work. 
No time to talk. “Yes and ‘No’ cover essentials.” 

Evidently he carries out that conviction. At the 
Allied conference in Paris, the one man who could 
have talked made the shortest speech on record. 
“We're here to work; let us work.” 

When the question of politics seeped into our 
conversation he snapped, “I do not like politicians, 
I like patriots.” 

No wonder the French people recalled him to 
lead their destinies in this, their hour of greatest crisis! A 
hater of shams, a lover of realities, a patriot, in no sense a 
partisan, this Spartan has only one consideration—his country. 


” 


, 
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The Premier, with hat upraised, is acknowledging the cheers of a British Division 


With a pathos like that of a benediction and as comforting. 
he said: 
“Tell them—I love America.” 


In subsequent issues of the NATIONAL Macazine will appear further articles written at the front, and taken 

from Mr. Chapple’s book, ‘‘We’ll Stick to the Finish!” soon to be published, of the Allied countries, as well as the 

military authorities in command. Besides making a tour of the battle fronts of France and Italy, Mr. Chapple 

has a knowledge of the situation and a vision of the future that perhaps no private citizen has yet attained. 
“With the American Destroyers—the Doom of the Submarines’’ will appear in the September issue. 
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VISITOR was standing by the side of the quarter- 
| master’s quarters at one of the big eastern American 
army camps. A young sergeant came up and saluted 
the lieutenant of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
to whom the visitor was talking. Earnestness and 
interest in his work were written on the clear-cut sun-bronzed 
features of the sergeant’s face. He asked a question in regard 
to some work which a squad of men he was directing were 
doing. Very respectfully he saluted again after receiving his 
answer, and walked away. Strength, health and suppleness 
spoke from every move of his well-formed body. 

‘Do you know who that young fellow is?’ said the lieutenant. 

“No, but he is a fine-appearing chap,” the visitor replied. 

The lieutenant smiled slightly. 

“Well, in his home town that fellow is a dangerous character. 
Even the police are afraid of him. He is the brother of a gun- 
man whose name was prominently mentioned in the papers 
a few years ago in connection with a sensational shooting 
affair. 

“You see what military training in the army has done for 
him. Here he is absolutely obedient and respectful, as you 
have just seen for yourself. From being a law-breaker, always 
opposed to the authorities, he has not only become obedient 
himself, but he has perfect control over the men under him. 
They know he is afraid of nothing under the sun, and if any- 
thing else were needed that would help him to be respected by 
them.” 

This is one striking instance of what the American Army is 
doing in the reclamation of men. It is making them over in 
many ways. It is taking thousands of them and changing 
them, not only mentally, but physically as well. 

Thousands of men from all ranks and occupations who have 
gone into the camps have been turned from weak, misshapen, 
physically unfit beings, into healthy, vigorous specimens of 
humanity. 

A big hulk of a fellow arrived from a rural district in New 
York at one of the camps among a lot of drafted men. How 
the examining board in his home district came to accept him 
was a mystery, for he was so round shouldered that he resembled 
a hunchback. If he had arrived a few months earlier he would 
have been shipped back as hopelessly impossible for service 
inthe army. But the work of salvage had been put in operation. 
This applied to men as well as to materials, and so he was 
accepted. 

After he had tried to drill and to throw his shoulders back, 
but without any apparent success, in spite of the efforts he 
made, and the encouragement that was given to him, his feet 
finally went back on him so that he could scarcely hobble about. 
He was sent to the orthopedic department of. the base 
hospital. Here the arches of his feet were strengthened by 
special exercises and shoes were built to correct the weakness 
which had been troubling him. In a short time the hump on 
his back was gone, he walked with an erect, confident stride 
and was ready to go back to his company for active service. 
He was a new man, recreated by a course of treatment that it 
would have been almost impossible for him to have secured 
anywhere else. 

In thousands of similar cases men who formerly would have 
been rejected because of ‘flat feet,’ have been completely 
changed physically, converted, not only into good soldiers, but 
into better citizens. Hundreds of draftees after their first 
“hike” returned to camp almost with tears in their eyes and 
so worn and tired that they could scarcely shuffle their feet 
along. Shoes to meet their needs were made for them, and 
they became fit for service. 











Making Men and Old Shoes Over in the Army 


The Work of the National War Garden Commission — 






One of the most interesting features of army work is that 
connected with the conservation and reclamation of fighting 
material. This applies to men as well as to boots, shoes, metal, 
broken machinery, paper, garbage and scrap of every sort. 
The American people have read a great deal about what 
the French and British armies were doing in this direction. 
They have been informed of the value and the importance of 
this effort. In Europe a large force of men have been engaged 
since the start of the war (with some armies right from the 
beginning), in “gathering up the fragments so that nothing 
might be lost.” 

But as to what the United States had done and is prepared 
to do in saving toth human and other material, little is known. 





CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


President of the National War Garden Commission, who says “Back up the cannon 
with the canner”’ 


The work of conservation and reclamation, however, was 
started sometime ago. Its significance will be realized more 
and more as the war progresses. It is bound to become an 
increasingly important branch of the service. 

There is no phase of this movement that makes a more 
direct appeal, and that has a more far-reaching influence than 
that connected with food. After the conservation and reclam- 
ation department had been started, with Col. J. S. Fair, assistant 
to the acting Quartermaster General in charge, one of the 
schemes adopted was that of starting war gardens at the 
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The Commission's “War Garden” at Camp Dix—the first 
big war garden planted at any army camp in the United 
States—was a success from the start. It furnished an inspi- 
ration and gave impetus to the work, and soon similar plots 
growing “Food F. O. B. the Mess Tent Door,” were planned 
and under way at all the other camps in the country where 
land for the purpose was available. The four-hundred-acre war 
garden at the New Jersey camp was a lesson in food produc- 
tion and conservation to hundreds of individuals all over the 
country. Those who had been digging in the ‘‘garden trenches” 
took new hope and redoubled their efforts to “keep the food 
following the flag’"—the slogan which the National War Gar- 
den Commission had sounded to them—when they saw the 
boys who were preparing to fight their battles for them also 
preparing to help feed themselves. 

“Over the top with the boys at Camp Dix!’ was a new 
slogan which the home food producers heard, and to which 
they responded in large numbers. 

Major-General Hugh L. Scott, commanding officer.at Camp 
Dix, took a great personal interest in the project. He gave 
his encouragement by a trip of inspection which he made 
shortly after the work had been started. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Scott, who happened to be present when the inspection 
party started out, and his aide, Lieutenant L. R. Harberson, 
General Scott spent some time in looking over the war garden 
where the potatoes, onions, beans, peas, beets and other 
vegetables were being planted. His interest caused the toys 
to work with an added will, 

Colonel Tompkins, quartermaster, placed Captain E. V. 
Champlin, reclamation officer of the camp, in charge of the 
garden. The latter picked out Lieutenant John F. Bonner, an 


MYRON T. HERRICK 
Banker and Ambassador to France during the early stages of the European war, and 
member of the National War Garden Commission. It was revealed for the first time 
recently that Mr. Herrick has received from the British government a piece of old 
English plate, together with an appreciation from Sir Edward Grey of the “great 
assistance rendered by you when, as ambassador to the French republic, you remained 
in Paris after the departure of the French government and the British embassy and 
extended your protection to the many British who turned to you for aid and advice” 


various camps for the men. Here was the opportunity for a 
fourfold conservation. 

In the first place, healthy outdoor work in these gardens 
would fit many men who were physically unfit for overseas 
service to go back into the fighting ranks. Col. F. B. Beau- 
champ, inspector of the southern command of the British 
Army, who came to the United States to visit the training camps, 
and to confer with American army officials, pointed out what 
this work had accomplished for their army, and how thousands 
of men had been so benefitted by the regular living in the 
camps and life in the open that they were able to return to 
service in the battlefield. 

In the second place, the establishment of camp gardens 
meant a large addition to the Quartermaster’s supplies of 
foodstuffs. 

This, again, reduced by an appreciable amount the number 
of freight cars required to haul food to the camps. In view of 
the congested condition of railroad transportation and the need 
of freight cars elsewhere, this was a most important factor in 
the consideration of this problem. 

In addition, much territory would have remained idle and 
unproductive, for at most camps there is land not suitable for 
actual military purposes. This runs from a few hundred acres 
into the thousands. 

At Camp Dix, New Jersey, for instance, there were four 
hundred acres inside the reservation which could be utilized for 
food production purposes. And so when it was found that this 
land could be used, and that Lieutenant-Colonel Edmond 
Tompkins, the Quartermaster there, had the men available, 
the National War Garden Commission of Washington, secured 
nine big motor trucks and rushed over from Philadelphia a 
big supply of seeds, fertilizer, machinery and other material Phot byHarris@ Ewing ep enerick E. KEPPEL 


needed. The arrangements were made one day, and on the Third Assistant Secretary of War, who is in charge of all non-military activities. Recla- 


followi dav th li hand mation of men is one of the big jobs confronting the Army, and hundreds of them are 
ollowing Gay the supplies were on nand. being built up via the war gardens that have been planted at many of the cantonments 
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energetic young officer who had enjoyed 
a practical farming experience, to be the 
actual manager of the farm. One hundred 
and eighty acres were planted to potatoes, 
both late and early varieties, and a yield 
of more than one million pounds is ex- 
pected. Thirty acres are given to each 
of the following: Onions, sweet corn, peas, 
beans, beets, while the balance of the big 
tract was given over to sweet potatoes, 
tomatoes, cabbages, egg plants and a va- 
riety of other garden products. Not only 
would these help to take care of the.sum- 
mer needs of Colonel Tompkins’ forty-eight 
thousand “‘boarders,”’ but a considerable 
amount, it was planned, could be stored 
for winter use. 

When Captain Champlin took charge of 
his war garden, he found some food on the Photo by Harris & Ewing 
reservation. On the farms which had been 




















used for actual military purposes. He 
allowed none of this to be wasted. As reclamation officer he 
permits neither food nor material to be destroyed or lost. 
Strawberry beds also furnished a quantity of this fine fresh 
fruit for the camp table. Captain Champlin, whose home is in 
Buffalo, is a gradaute of Alfred University, 1913, and of the 
law school, Buffalo University, 1916. He entered the officers’ 
training school at Madison Barracks, New York, in May, 1917. 
Lieutenant Bonner, his right-hand man in running the big war 
garden, is from Pennsylvania, and a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, 1916. 

In addition to men who are not physically fit for service 
overseas or are convalescent and unable to resume for a time 
their active military duties, the cultivation of the camp 





























































































































Photo by Harris & Ewing 
“TREAT THE MULES RIGHT, BOYS” 

Major General Hugh L. Scott, commanding officer at Camp Dix, New Jersey, looking 

over the mule teams at work on the big four-hundred-acre demonstration war garden 

of the National War Garden Commission at Camp Dix, planted to demonstrate to the 

country the need of raising as much food as possible close to the place of consumption. 

The soldiers are not only willing to fight, they are helping also to feed themselves. 
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SOWING THE SEEDS OF VICTORY 






American soldiers at Camp Dix, New Jersey, at work in the big four-hundred-acre war garden which was started there 
taken into the camp area he discovered _ by the National War Garden Commission of Washington. Lieutenant Colonel Edmond Tompkins, quartermaster of 

7 the camp (at left), who has the responsibility of feeding forty-eight thousand men daily, as well as providing other 
several peach and apple orchards which supplies, will have many tons of food added to his supply thru the war garden, and incidentally will save much trans- 


were not in the part of the tract being portation. Captain E. V. Champlin (center) as reclamation officer is in charge of the gardening, which is actively 


directed by Lieutenant John F. Bonner (right) 


garden has offered an opportunity for putting “conscientious 
objectors” and alien enemies to some useful non-combative 
form of labor. In the Camp Dix war garden among the first 
lot of one hundred and fifty men who were thus employed, 
there were a number of Germans and Austrians, two Turks and 
representatives of other nationalities. Many of these men, 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 


June 7, 1918. 
NaTIONAL War GARDEN COMMISSION, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
Dear Sirs:— 

The War Department finds much satisfaction in the creation of War Gardens 
at various army camps by the Conservation and Reclamation Division of the 
Quartermaster General’s Office. FFood production at these camps has been 
the subject of some concern with the department. The large areas of tillable | 
land within many of the military reservations have been regarded as offering 
potential food production on a large scale, and I feel that the army is to 
be congratulated that the utilization of this space has now taken concrete 
form. 

Camp War Gardens will serve more than one useful purpose. The production 
of food at the mess door is of great importance in that it not only lessens the 
army’s demand on the usual sources of supply, but eliminates transportation 
as well 

To the National War Garden Commission I extend the thanks of the Depart- 
ment for its quick response to the appeal of the Quartermaster General’s office 
for co-operation. Not confining itself to mere compliance with the letter of 
the request, the Commission entered fully into its spirit. At a time when 
funds were not available thru Government channels, the Commission volun- 
tarily provided seed, fertilizers and equipment, which made possible the estab- 
lishment of a War Garden of three hundred acres or more at Camp Dix. For 
this generous contribution and for swift action to overcome the handicap of a 
late start, I take pleasure in making this acknowledgment and in express- 
ing the hope that the Camp Dix War Garden of the National War Garden 
Commission will prove an unqualified success. 

Cordially yours, 


NewrTon D. BaKEr, 
Secretary of War. 


having declared themselves as unwilling to take up arms 
against their own countrymen, were happy and contented in 
their work as food producers. In some cases alien prisoners 
of war were actually transported from other places to the 
camps to take part in this work. The first lot of prisoners, 
one hundred in number, sent for this purpose, went from 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, to Camp Devens, near Ayer, Massa- 
chusetts. Others were sent to Camp Grant, near Rockford, 
Illinois, and elsewhere. 

Aside from the actual gain in the nation’s supply of food, the 
benefits to the men themselves and the various savings effected 
by the war gardens, other valuable results have been obtained. 
It has been a lesson which has helped to impress upon the 
American people the importance of listening to Pershing’s 
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This shows the way in 
which the soldiers at 
Camp Dix, New Jersey, 
are going to it in 
helping to provide part 
of the food needed to 
Bua tsupply the boys. 


Photo by 
Harris & Ewing 
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This city of forty-eight 
thousand men requires 
a lot of food. The 
vegetables raised on the 
four hundred acres in 
this big war garden will 
help supply this need 
as well as save a great 
amount of transpor- 
tation. More than one 
million pounds of 
potatoes alone will be 
added to their larder. 


PREPARING TO PLANT AND WIN THE WAR 


call: “Keep the food coming.” In every place and wherever 
there is any “‘slacker’’ land which can be cultivated it must be 
made to produce the food necessary to win the war. As President 
Wilson said of the Army, “there must be no limit.” It must 
be big enough ‘to overcome the enemy, no matter how many 
men it takes. And so with the number of home food producers, 
they must be increased until there is not a back yard, vacant 
lot or unused piece of ground in any city, town or village of 
the United States which might yield a bit of food, that is not 
doing its duty in helping to win the war. 

The soldiers of the American Army, like the soldiers of the 
French and British armies, are tilling the soil and drilling with 
the hoe and the rake as well as with the gun and the bayonet 
to beat the Boche. They have set a fine example. The people 
back home have done a great work thru their war gardens, 
according to reports from all parts of the United States to 
the National War Garden Commission in Washington. The 
inspiration of the camp war gardens should make them more 
determined than ever before to let nothing go to waste, to grow 
all the food possible and conserve every bit of surplus. 

Conservation in the home is just as important as in the Army. 
Nothing is being wasted in the Army. The conservation and 
reclamation department is looking out carefully for that. 
Every household should have its own little conservation and 
reclamation department. Nor will the days of shortage and 
scarcity end when the war ends. They will continue for a long 
time afterward. Therefore, this good work should be started 
now—just as the army is doing—and made continuous. 

On the women of the nation devolves a large part of the work 
which must be done in the conservation of food. The response 
which they are making this year to the National War Garden 
Commission's appeal to “Back Up the Cannon with the Canner,” 
shows that they do not intend to let the boys in the trenches 
ever go without their “chow.” They are building up on their 
pantry shelves a second line of defense which constitutes the 
reserves on which General Foch and the other allied commanders 
depend for their final smashing blow. 

Both individually and thru community and club effort the 
women of the United States are out in earnest this year to 
‘can the Kaiser.’ Reports from all over the country to the 
Commission show the widespread interest and the magnitude 
of this work. Organizations of all sorts are co-operating: 
corporations and business concerns are distributing canning 
and drying booklets to their employes and patrons: libraries 














and schools have distributed large numbers of the manuals; 
ministers have called attention from their pulpits to the im- 
portance of conserving food; women’s clubs have taken a 
leading part in arousing their own members and other women 
to the need of saving all the nation’s garden crop. Hundreds 
of thousands of free canning and drying manuals have been 
sent out by the Commission, in addition to large quantities of 
other literature to help in the nation-wide drive. Further to 
encourage and stimulate interest in, the work of preserving 
the surplus product of the country’s five million war gardens, 
the National War Garden Commission has extended national 
recognition for excellence in home conservation of food by 
offering National Capital Prize Certificates to the blue ribbon 
winners at fairs and exhibits for the best canned vegetables 
grown in war gardens, and with these is giving ten thousand 
dollars in Thrift Stamps. Much friendly and patriotic rivalry 
is resulting. Canning clubs all over the country are putting 
forth their best efforts to make as fine a display as possible. 

The “best sellers’ in the libraries seem to have given way 
to win-the-war literature. Here is a sample of the way in which 
public libraries all over the country have been aiding in the 
distribution of such reading matter. 

“We have disposed of all the home canning and drying 
booklets you recently sent us,” writes William A. Walsh, 
librarian, public library, Lawrence, Massachusetts. “Many 
others who have heard of them are making requests for a copy. 
Please send us another lot.’ Many similar letters have been 
received by the National War Garden Commission. 

In Cedar Rapids, lowa, forty-two women agreed to interest 
ten others in the food conservation campaign, and at the re- 
quest of Miss Glendolyn Warren, home demonstration agent 
and leader in this movement, a consignment of canning 
instruction manuals were promptly forwarded. 

‘Thanks for the war vegetable gardening booklet you sent 
me this spring. My husband is in the Navy and I have two 
small babies, but that did not keep me from raising a garden.” 
This is the way in which Mrs. T. J. Ulery, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is helping to “keep the food coming,” as Pershing 
flashed. 

“We have a large plot fifty by two hundred feet,’ she adds, 
‘and every inch is in something. I wish you could see it. | 
weigh ninety-eight pounds, but I’m going to do my bit. Now 
I wish you would send me your home canning and drying 


book.” (Continued on page 428) 
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In the House Office Building 


“ogridor With Members of Congress 
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was my ‘visiting’ day in the House Building— 

Congressmen did not know it, but that made no 

difference, in fact, it made it all the more interesting. 

for some of them took me for a book agent, only to 

- apologize and squirm out of the mistake as best 

they could. You see, I had come on a mission to tell something 

about them to the readers of the NATIONAL, and that made all 

the difference in the world, for publicity is the Congressman’s 
middle name. 

Door-to-door, | made my way along the corridors, getting 
what the movie man calls “close-ups,” hurdling the mail sacks 
of séed piled in the marble hallways, and even encumbering 
the entrance to their offices. Seed-time for Congressmen means 
the distribution of millions of packages of seeds to their con- 
stituents. I began going “over the top” of the future garden 
and flower beds of the United States. 

* * * * 

The first office I entered was that of Representative Frederick 
H. Gillett of Springfield, Massachusetts. He wasn't in. Tough 
luck! But his secretary was there. We sat down and chatted 
awhile, and I learned that Gillett’s office is one of the prize 
“bets” because it is near the door and near the postoffice. It 
seems that when the House Office Building was opened. the 
Congressmen drew lots for offices, but now the choice is a 
matter of seniority, and an office near the entrance and near 
the postoffice is a prize package. I thanked the secretary for 
our little visit and learned from him that Congressman Gillett 
is a good old substantial Republican, acting minority floor 
leader in place of Mann during his sickness, and exceedingly 
busy on appropriation bills. 

Went next door. Here I read the name “Frank W. Mondell”’ 
of Wyoming, and turned the knob. He was out, and again the 
secretary did the honors. Mondell is one of the old war horses 
of Congress, having been in his seat for twenty-four years, 
and with only eight Republicans and seven Democrats that 
outrank him. 

Mondell is the best posted man on public lands in Washing- 
ton—no doubt about.that. He has made it a study. In 
addition to this he is g*pioneer in woman suffrage movement, 
and introduced it in Washington year after year, when it was 
anything but a popular issue. He is a member of the steering 
committee and helps to-direct the program in the House, and 
is one of the most actf¥e and persistent Republicans on the 
floor. Two hundred’ speeches are credited to him on the tariff 
question alone, and just now he is putting up a good fight 
against the zone system of magazine distribution. 

Thomas J. Scully, the man behind the third door I entered, 
was the first Democratic Congressman | ran into. He hails 
from South Amboy, New Jersey, has been in Congress eight 
years, and is close to the President. While Governor of New 
Jersey, Mr. Wilson paid him the following tribute: “When | 
come into contact with Scully, | feel 1 come into contact with 
the fibre of a man. He has intimate knowledge of the business 
interests of the country and the ability to look after their 
interests as well as your interests... Congressman Scully comes 
from a ‘water and boat” family that dates back in that calling 
a hundred years, and his boy, a Princeton man, is now in the 
navy as an ensign, won on merit. President Wilson calls him 
“Tom,” and that’s something. 

When I opened Representative Fred H. Dominick's door, | 
found him seated with his leg thrown over the arm of a chair 
and his mouth glued to the telephone. He was trying to get 
the War Office, to find out how one of his constituents—seated 
by his side, holding his breath and perspiring—could get into 
training camp for a commission. It took Dominick some time 


NETT CHAPPLE 


and a good expenditure of patience to get this information, 
illustrative of the difficulties even a Congressman has in‘ Wash- 
ington today to get the information he wants. Dominick 
comes from South Carolina and is a law partner of Governor 
Cole M. Blease. He handled Blease’s campaign for governor 
and is well known thruout the state. 

Representative J. Fred C. Talbott of Maryland, seventy-five 
years young, blue eyes, light trousers, cutaway coat and South- 


‘ ern veteran's hat, Representative Talbott is today the ranking 


Photo by Harris & Ewing F. W. MONDELL 


Member of Congress from Wyoming 


Democrat member of the House. He was elected thirty-nine 
years ago, and is chairman, ex-officio, of the Naval Affairs in 
the House. 

Next in line came Henry A. Cooper of Racine, Wisconsin, 
one of the few men in the House who still wear whiskers. 
He is an old-time Republican. Twenty-six years ago he came 
to Congress, when Cleveland was President, and served thru 
the McKinley and Roosevelt and Taft regimes. 

Representative Cooper was the first chairman of the Insular 
Affairs when the Philippine question was a paramount issue. 
It was at McKinley's personal request that he was put in charge 
of this work. Cooper also put thru the Australian ballot law 
in Wisconsin, which is now in universal use. Mr. Cooper is 
loyal to his district, and believes he represents the finest section 
in the United States. 

Representative Thomas S. Butler of the Seventh District 
(Chester and Delaware counties), Pennsylvania, is a breezy, 
energetic man, who has always got to get away to do something. 
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“What do you want, what do you want?” he exclaimed dye plants have sprung up in its midst, and bid fair to rival 
hurriedly. “Nothing, nothing,” I answered, “I've got it.” the older centers with their productivity. 

“What?” It took but a moment to swing next door into the office of 

“Your picture.” J. Charles Linthicum of Maryland, representing the northern 

“How?” He became interested. and western sections of Baltimore. Mr. Linthicum is serving 

“By visualization! Good day!” his fourth term. He is the ranking Democrat member of 
Foreign Affairs of the House, and «is a suave and polished 
gentleman, typical of the Southern school. The biggest thing 
I carried away with me was his smile—big, round and pleasant. 
I'm going back to bask in it some more some day. 

In the office of Charles C. Kearns | breezed into the atmo- 
sphere of Republicanism once more. Mr. Kearns is a lawyer, 
and a tall one at that, six feet and one inch, and baldheaded, 
which, of course, adds dignity in Congress as it does in the 
pulpit. He represents a portion of the river section of Ohio 
where farming and industry blend. General Grant, born at 
Point Pleasant, came from this district. 

Representative Kearns is serving his second term and is 
candidate for re-election, which ought not to be a difficult 
problem as he, a Republican, was elected in a district that gave 
President Wilson four thousand majority. Mr. Kearns’ special 
activities in Congress are given to the Flood Control bill. 

Representative Walter M. Chandler of New York City was 
out when | called, and his secretary was cleaning house. What 
she did not have piled on the big center table for sorting and 
discarding would be hard to say. Was she glad to see me? 
Of course not, but she made the best of the situation by wiping 
the dust off the end of her nose while telling me of Representa- 
tive Chandler's work. He is one of the aggressive young Repub- 
licans serving his third term in Congress. He is a fine speaker 
and known widely thruout the country for his patriotic ad- 
dresses. In addition, Mr. Chandler has attained distinction 
as an author with his book, ‘The Trial of Jesus." But more 


HON. WILLIAM J. GRAHAM OF ILLINOIS 


We smiled, shook hands, and parted. Time consumed was 
thirty seconds, but it was enough. The table in the center of 
the room was piled mountain high with correspondence, and | 
didn’t have the heart to stay. He ran thru it quickly, indi- 
cating to his secretary short, crisp replies: “Tell ‘em this and 
tell ‘em that.” Mr. Butler has been a member of the House 
for twenty-two years and understands every detail of the work 
to perfection. . 

In the next room | met Representative S. R. Sells of Johnson 
City, Tennessee, and here there was nothing to it. I simply 
must sit down for a little chat. Sells is serving his fourth term. 
He comes from that mountain section where the purest Anglo- 
Saxon blood in the world is to be found. One district of this 
southern state, Coster County, had more men in the Union 
Army than it had voters, and this same county in the present 
war produced its entire quota of soldiers without a single draft. 
President Andrew Jackson and President Johnson were both 
from this district, President Johnson representing it in the 
House for ten years. Senator Bob Taylor also lived in this 
district. Mr. Sells’ great work in Congress has been the pur- 
chase of the Appalachian Park, embracing the mountain region 
of three states—Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. This 
territory of peaks and gulches embraces two hundred and fifty 
thousand to three hundred thousand acres, and the title has 
already been acquired by the Government. When good roads 
are built along this Blue Ridge, it will be one of the scenic spots 
in America. The industrial development of this region has also 
had the keen eye of Representative Sells. New chemical and 


Photo by Edmonston, Washington, D. C. 


REPRESENTATIVE CLARENCE F. LEA 
First California District 
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than all this, Chandler is a bachelor, and bachelor members of 
Congress are always distinctive. 

Congressman Frank L. Greene of St. Albans, Vermont, was 
next on the list. He began his business career as a newspaper 
reporter, and his experiences in the publishing business have 
fitted him for his Congressional duties. He was formerly editor 
of the St. Albans Messenger. He is a tall, medium-built man 
of forty-eight years, and is a member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. He has everybody's picture on the wall of 
his office but his own. He is a Republican, of course, for a man 
could not live in Vermont and be anything else. Representative 
Greene has served for six years in the House. Coming from the 
Green Mountain State, his name is synonymous, to say the 
least. 

Representative William J. Graham, of the Rock Island 
district of Illinois, where the $15,000,000 arsenal in the United 
States is located, represents a seething manufacturing com- 
munity. He is a Republican enjoying his first term in Congress. 
I say “enjoying” advisedly, for a Democratic Congress doesn't 
intend to load up a first-term Congressman very heavily with 
important committee work—not on your life! Mr. Graham 
originally served in the legislature of Illinois, where he made 
something of a reputation, and some day he will have a chance 
to use it in Congress, for he’s the kind that makes good. Com- 
pensation lies in the fact that he has all the more time to give 
to his constituents, and this means much, as he hails from a 
district where our biggest government plant, manufacturing 
everything from guns and harness to tin cups for the soldiers, 
is located. a 

Representative Clarence F. Lea, who hails from the norther: 
coast of California, the great region of Sonoma County and the 
home of Luther Burbank, enjoys the distinction of being a 
Democrat elected in a Republican district. Now listen! Altho 
this is his first term, he was given a place on the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, and is making good. Before being elected 
to Congress, he served as district attorney for ten years. On 
his office wall hangs an elaborate painting of Marine Hills, a 
landscape of one of the beauty spots of his district, which not 
only gives a decorative pleasure, but serves to preserve ‘the 
atmosphere of that great region of the West he represents. 


JOHN H. SMALL 
Member of House of Representatives from North Carolina 


Representative William R. Green, Council Bluffs, represents 
the southwestern district of lowa, and is serving his fourth 
term. He served as a district judge before he was elected to 


HON. WILLIAM R. GREEN 
His friends call him “ Judge” 


Congress. His friends all call him the “judge.” His prominent 
forehead and iron gray hair, as well as his former service, carry 
out this appellation, and as the artist has it, makes the picture 
complete. He is serving on the Ways and Means Committee, 
and is considered an authority on tariff and taxation. Mr. 
Green is a member of the Republican Committee on Commit- 
tees which fix the committee appointments of Republican 
Representatives, that power being no longer lodged with the 
Speaker. 

The next victim was Representative Robert M. Switzer of 
Ohio. He comes from the “Redpepper”’ district on the Ohio 
River, named so from its political activities. He is serving his 
fourth term. Congressman Switzer is an active member of the 
River and Harbors Committee, and next to the ranking Repub- 
lican member. Canalizing the Ohio with a nine-foot depth the 
year around, from Pittsburg to Cairo, is his great legislative 
hobby. When I saw him he had just had a wisdom tooth 
extracted. It may be like pulling teeth to get into Congress— 
but you sometimes have to have them pulled even after you 
are landed. Mr. Switzer is a lawyer, fifty-five years of age, 
and shy one wisdom tooth. Outside of that, he is one hundred 
per cent. 

John H. Small, of North Carolina, serving his twentieth 
year in Congress, comes from the little town of Washington, 
the oldest Washington in the United States, he told me. The 
little town was on the map when Samuel Osgood, of Washing- 
ton’s cabinet, was first postmaster general. Congressman 
Small is chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, which 
has jurisdiction over all navigable rivers and harbors and 
waters of the United States. He is quiet in speech and thoro 
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in work, and has been one of the great big men of Congress for 
many years, tho his name is Small. 

The next door in my “house-to-house” canvass along the 
corridor was that of Representative John J. Eagan, representing 
the Hoboken district of New Jersey, the one city in America 
that is exactly one mile square. Mr. Eagan is a Democrat 
serving his third term, and before his election was president 
of the Eagan School of Business. In Congress he is serving as 
member of the Appropriation Committee. He wears glasses 
} and looks somewhat like President Wilson, altho he is a little 
taller and a little more husky in build. I mention this only 
because it is supposed to be a political asset to look like President 
Wilson. 

Representative Harry E. Hull of lowa, hailing from the 
Davenport district, was the next in line of progress. He is 
serving his third term, and is a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee. Before he was elected to Congress his business 
was that of a grain buyer, and if any man ought to understand 
the great agricultural state of lowa, Harry E. Hull is that 
man. In his office I found his son, Harris B. Hull, a lad of six 
or seven years, sitting in the great waste basket and peering 
over its sides as if afloat on the briny deep. Mr. Hull was 
down town at one of the departments straightening out a matter 
for one of his constituents. Congressman Hull is known as a 
hard worker for the people of his district, and one who obtains 
results. His hobby is the Rock Island Arsenal. Mr. Hull's son, 
however, rose to the surface as well as to the emergency, and 
the only questions left unanswered by the bright little fellow 
were those | did not ask. . 

Across the corridor | entered the office of Representative 
Nicholas J. Sinnott, representing the famous Hood River 
section of Oregon. He comes from The Dalles, which, with 
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The Hague, are the only two towns in the world which have 
“The” as a prefix. Sinnott advocated jackrabbit fur for use 
in the manufacture of hats, and in his campaign was called 
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N. J. SINNOTT, M. C. 
Wearing a hat made from fur of eastern Oregon jackrabbit 


“the homesteaders's friend and jackralbit’s enemy.’ Public 
lands and irrigation are his specialty.“ tis district comprises 
everything east of the Cascade Mountdins‘in Oregon, and sheep 
raising and stock raising are important industries of his section. 
He “is ‘serving his third term from.a Republican “oasis” in a 
Democratic desert. He is an early riser, and his daily ambition 
is to beat his secretary to the office. On his desk was a famous 
Newtown pippin, fresh from the Hood River district, which he 
didn’t offer to me, tho my eye glistened and my mouth watered, 
and | shut the door on.Mr. Sinnott and his apple with a sigh. 
By thé»way. his secretary is named Baldwin, too. 

Albert. F. Polk of Delaware enjoys the distinction of being 
thesonly Representative from a state furnishing two Senators. 
Im this hé occupies the same position as do the Representatives 
fromthe states of Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada and Wyoming. 
When Mr. Polk holds a caucus of his delegation, there is abso- 
lute harmony and jits conclusions are always unanimous. 
Congressman Polk is a Democrat serving his first term and is 
up for re-election. It is an unwritten law that the Congressman 
in’ Delaware should be renominated, altho two terms is the 
limit; which is considered by many a ‘short-sighted policy. 
With only one congressional office to pass around the state, 
it has the distinction of a bath tub on Saturday night. No one 
can stay in too long. Congressman Polk has been closely 
identified with the legislative life of Delaware for many years, 
having served two sessions as legislative attorney, preparing 
and examining bills for the state legislature, and acting generally 
as legal adviser to members on questions of legislation. He is 
a lawyer byfprofession and a politician for amusement. 
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When I called in to see Representative Marvin Jones, I found 
one of the youngest men in Congress, representing the largest 
Congressional district in the nation. Congressman Jones comes 
from the Panhandle portion of Texas, including fifty-three 
counties, the district being four hundred and fifty miles long, 


FRR 
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two hundred and fifty miles in width, covering the region 
formerly known as the great staked plains. It is the greatest 
cattle country of the world. One single ranch numbers three 
million acres, which was sold-by the state at a value of one 
dollar per acre, and the money used to build the state capitol. 
Near Tascosa is the famous Boothill cemetery, containing sixty 
graves, where no person except those who died with their boots 
on, were buried. 

Marvin Jones is a native Texan, born and bred in a dugout 
in this section. As a lawyer he has held court forty and even 
eighty miles from the railroad. Marvin Jones is of the broad 
western type, easy to approach and interesting to talk with. 

Then I came to George C. Scott of Sioux City, Iowa, a war 
Republican, and supporting the war to the limit, who is serving 


his third term. His special work in Congress has to do with 
the Committee on Public Lands and Division of Laws, but his 
enthusiasm is wrapped up in the necessity of winning the war. 
We talked all its phases and agreed at every point, for if there 
is any one thing all Americans can pull together on, it is the 
win-the-war spirit. 

Representative Peter F. Tague, of Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, represents the wealthiest congressional district of the 
country, and the most thickly populated. He was glad to see 
me—coming from the old home town. He is a Democrat, and 
was especially interested in legislation to increase the pay of 
postoffice employees. More than this, he is making a deter- 
mined effort to bring back to Boston its shipping prestige 
and to build up its navy yard. Congressman Tague is a “‘live 
wire’ and has given his Boston district a tremendous *‘voltage™ 
of energy and enthusiasm. I could feel the spark even in his 
vigorous handshake. 

In the office next door was Representative Charles E. Fuller 
of Belvidere, Illinois. He is serving his seventh term, and 
represents the district where Camp Grant, one of the largest 
cantonments, is located. A Republican of long standing, a 
lawyer by profession, he was formerly state’s attorney, judge of 
circuit court, and later four years in legislature, before being 
elected to Congress. With one of the large cantonments in 
his district, he is called on for a great mass of war work, all of 
which he has carried thru with great interest in the work. 

Representative James C. McLaughlin from the Muskegon 
district of Michigan has been agriculturally active in Con- 
gress, pushing the county agent work and good roads. Con- 
gressman McLaughlin was one of the delegation that visited 
the Hawaiian Islands recently and brought back much of interest 
from that country. 

Then I dropped in on Aaron S. Kreider of the Harrisburg 
district of the state of Pennsylvania, a shoe manufacturer, 
who has brought to his work in Washington the practical ideas 
of a successful business man. He is serving his third term as a 
Republican, is married, and has ten children. No wonder he 
is in the shoe business. Anyone with ten children is in the 
shoe business today. Only some don't realize it till the bills 
come in. 

Leaving Mr. Kreider, | entered next door to interview 
James B. Aswell of Louisiana. Distinguished looking, of 
middle age, Congressman Aswell is serving his third term in 
Congress, representing the central part of Louisiana. He served 
as state superintendent of education and was president of the 
normal college and the Louisiana Industrial Institute and 
College before taking up his work in Congress. He is one of 
three men who has made his mark in Congress who came up 
thru distinguished service as educators in their home states. 
The other two are Congressmen Kelly of Michigan and Fess 
of Ohio. 

Thus closed my first calling day along the corridor of the 
House Building, taking the Congressmen “as they come.” 
It was replete with interest and information. 


Getting a Passport zz War Times 


F you want to leave the country in these stirring times, 
the first thing you have to do is to get a passport. Turn- 
ing into an inconspicuous doorway in New York Avenue, 

one flight up, you find the Bureau of Citizenship of the United 


States Government. It is in charge of Richard W. Flournoy, 
acting chief, a solicitor in the State Department, who has taken 
over this important office for the present. Flournoy is a young 
man, born in the state of Virginia, and has worked his way up 
in the State Department. By his associates he is called “one 
of the whitest and squarest fellows in the department.” 

To get a passport in the old days was a simple process. All 
you had to do was to pay a dollar and it was handed out without 
a word. No investigation was made, and all you had to do 
was to say you were an American citizen. You could make this 


application before any clerk of the United States Court, and 
no photograph was needed to be attached for identification 
purposes. 

If it was not convenient to appear before a clerk of the 
United States Court, all one had to do was to write to the 
State Department, Washington, for forms to fill out, and send 
in a dollar. The passport was sent without question by return 
mail. Notwithstanding the fact that it wds so easy to get a 
passport, few travelers carried them because they were seldom 
asked for except in Russia, Turkey and Balkan countries. 
Once in a while it was necessary to have a passport in Germany. 
Those passports that were issued were generally taken out by 
newspaper correspondents whose work might take them into 


interior sections, or by school teachers (Continued on page 430) 
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Helping Uncle Sam Win the War 


How American Housewives Are “Canning the Kaiser” 


By EDNA ELIZABETH ROSS 


NOME canning is of inestimable benefit at this time 

} to the thrifty housewife whose neatly-kept home 

} garden—and the term “home garden” is preferable 

a) t© back yard” garden—is now yielding a surplus of 

beans, peas, and other cannable commodities. While 

the canning of these home crops may necessitate additional 

hours in the kitchen, the thought of well-filled rows adorning 

the darkened preserve pantry shelves next winter will encourage 

perseverance. This is especially true of her who is desirous of 

aiding America by conserving food, thus adding ammunition 

to the Allies’ supply as truly as are the workers in munition 
factories. 

While the older housekeepers may prefer the old-fashioned 
methods of canning which made grandma's preserve jars the 
mecca of small and large boys alike, the younger generation 
has turned an attentive ear to the Agricultural Department's 
advocacy of cold-pack methods. Adherents of both methods 
are equally enthusiastic, and, altho the brief against 
grandmother's way seems to be solely on the grounds of 
the use of too much sugar, she only laughs and says, 
“You can use as little sugar as you like, child,” and we 
need not gainsay her, for perhaps her extensive use of this 
valuable commodity was due to always having plenty as 
well as the sweet tooth of her children. Be this as it 
may, the cold pack method is worthy of consideration, if 
for no other reason that a choice of ways may be made 
by the modern housewife. 

Until recently most persons considered the canning of 
meats and vegetables as too complicated to be done at 
home. By the use, however, of the home-made outfits 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, any person may 
successfully can vegetables, meats and fruits. A common 
wash boiler, a home-made tray and a piece of cheese cloth, 
with the ordinary white enamel kettle found in all homes, 
comprises the entire outfit. 

The first step is, of course, cleanliness; clean hands, 
clean utensils, clean, sound fresh products, and pure, clean 
soft water. Fruit and vegetables should be picked the day 
they are to be canned. Containers to be used should be 
placed in a vessel of cold water and gradually heated. This 
will insure their being hot and ready for use when the fruit or 
vegetables are ready to pack. 

The cold-pack method consists of five acts: scalding or 
blanching, cold dipping, packing, processing, and sealing. 
Blanching is unnecessary when berries and soft fruits are to be 
canned. An ordinary cheesecloth bag, as shown in illustration, 
is all that is required for the blanching process. The prod- 
ucts should first be dipped in the boiling water and kept there 
from one to fifteen minutes. Greens and green vegetables, 
however, are most satisfactorily scalded in steam. This method 
retains the volatile oils and other substances in the food. One 
successful method of treating products in this way is to place 
them in a colander, set over a vessel of boiling water, and cover 
very tightly. To anyone who has the steam cooker, however, 
better results will be obtained. Immediately the product is 
removed from the steam, it should be dipped in the cold, clean 
water, removed at once, and carefully drained. Water for cold 
dipping should be as low a temperature as possible. The next 
step is to pack the blanched vegetables into the hot jars that 
have already been prepared. For fruits, add boiling hot syrup 
or water; for vegetables, hot water and salt. Immediately after 
packing, the scalded rubbers and tops of jars are put into place, 
the cans sealed, and the containers placed in the hot water 
bath, or some such device for processing, or sterilizing. The 
packed products should be sterilized for a period determined 


by what is being canned. Containers should be sterilized as 
soon as filled. To be sure that jars are securely tightened, they 
should be placed upside down in a tray and watched for leaks. 
When cool, containers should be stored in a cold, dry place, care 
being taken that the temperature is not freezing. To avoid 
bleaching or darkening the canned fruit or vegetable, it is 
imperative that they be kept from the light. Many prefer 
wrapping them in paper for this purpose. It is well during hot 
weather to examine the jars occasionally to make certain that 
they do not leak, swell, or the contents ferment. 
* * * * 

While most people have a sweet tooth, at a time when sugar 
is sO necessary as an energy-builder for our own soldiers, as 
well as our Allies, it is important that attention be given to 
canning fruit without sugar. For use in pie or salads, or as 
stewed fruits, the product to be used may be put up or canned 
without the use of any sugar whatsoever. Many people, because 


PACKING BLANCHED AND COLD-DIPPED PRODUCT INTO JARS 


Note empty jars to be packed inverted in pan of hot water; they are thus kept clean and hot 


of the sudden sky-rocketing in sugar prices, have considered 
reducing the amount of fruit they will put up. To do this is 
unnecessary. The fruit surplus may be canned by the use of 
boiling water, as any fruit may be successfully sterilized and 
retained in the pack by simply adding boiling water instead of 
hot syrup. The use of sugar, of course, is desirable in the 
canning of all kinds of fruits, because it makes a better and 
ready-sweetened product, but it is not absolutely essential. 
While fruits canned in water alone do not retain their natural 
flavor, as well as fruits put up in syrup, they may be used for 
sauces, or desserts, and enough sugar to sweeten added when 
used. The following directions for canning fruits without 
syrup have proven very successful. 

Can the product the same day it is picked. Cull, stem, or 
seed, and clean the fruit by placing it in a strainer and pouring 
water over it until it is clean. Pack the product thordly in 
glass jars or tin cans until they are full; use the handle of a 
tablespoon, wooden ladle, or table knife for packing purposes. 
Pour over the fruit boiling water from a kettle, place rubbers 
and caps in position, partially seal if using glass jars, seal com- 
pletely if using tin cans. Place the containers in a sterilizing 
vat such as a wash boiler with false bottom, or other receptacle 
improvised for the purpose. If using a hot-water bath outfit, 
process for thirty minutes; count time after the water has 
reached the boiling point; the water must cover the highest 
jar in ‘container. After sterilizing, remove packs, seal glass 
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jars, wrap in paper to prevent bleaching, and store in a dry, 
cool place. 

If you are canning in tin cans, it will improve the product 
to plunge the cans quickly into cold water immediately after 
sterilization. When using a steam pressure canner instead of 
the hot-water bath, sterilize for ten minutes with five pounds 
‘of steam pressure. Never allow the pressure to go over ten 
pounds. 

Fruit juices for use later in jelly-making can be sterilized and 
bottled without sugar and made into jellies at the housewife's 
convenience. This enables her to do with fewer jelly glasses 
and distribute her purchases of sugar for jelly-making thru 
the year. Moreover, with the bottled juice she can make a 
greater variety of jellies, as juices which will not jell can be 
put up when the fruit is ripe and combined later with fruits 
that will jell, or fruits ripening at different seasons can be 
combined. For example, the juice of strawberries, cherries, or 
pineapple can be kept without sugar and later when apples 
are plentiful, can be made into combination jelly. 

From the unsugared sterilized juices of currants, apples, 
crabapples, and grapes, kept from nine to eighteen months, 
the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, recently 
made jellies of excellent texture, flavor, and color. 

To put up unsugared fruit juices for jelly-making, proceed 
exactly as if jelly were to be made at the time. Cook the fruits 
until they are soft and strain out the juice thru a flannel bag. 
Heat and pour while hot into bottles previously scalded. Fill 
the bottles full, leaving no air space between juice and cork or 
seal. Place the filled sealed bottles on their sides in water 
near the boiling point, and keep them in the bath for about 
thirty minutes. Make sure that the corked or sealed end is 
under the hot water. As soon as the bottles are cool, cover 
the cork with a paraffin seal. Thoro sterilization and sealing 
are absolutely essential to success. 

To make jelly from the sterilized juice, test its jelling quality, 
add the proper amount of sugar, and proceed as in making 
jelly from freshly-expressed juice. 

While not advocating the dis-use of grandmother's methods, 
one thing in favor of the cold-pack method is its simplicity, and, 
if directions are carefully followed, the most inexperiencéd 
person can secure satisfactory results. 

Another thing of importance to housekeepers is the pre- 
serving of vegetables by fermentation. The fermentation 
method, widely used abroad in preserving string beans, beets, 
cabbage, cucumbers, and other succulent garden crops, is de- 
scribed in a notice just issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Sauerkraut and pickles put up in this way are fairly well 
known in this country, but comparatively few persons have 
thought of trying it as a household measure for preserving these 
and other vegetables. Those who like acid foods and who have 
too few canning containers to hold their surplus products may 
find this method useful. The following description of this 
method of fermenting vegetables is prepared by one of the 
bacteriologists in the Bureau of Chemistry, who has been 
experimenting with this process. 

The vegetables are not cooked, but are put down in a salt 
brine in any non-metal water-tight container and are sealed up 
with paraffin and are otherwise made air-tight. Under this 
treatment lactic acid will develop, and this acid, the value of 
which as food has been recognized, acts as a preservative. 
Whether Americans will develop a taste for such fermented 
foods highly prized in Europe is open to question, but the 
investigator believes that many will find the process well worth 
trying. 

To Preserve Cucumbers.—Wash the fruit, if necessary, and 
pack into a clean, water-tight barrel, keg, or crock. On the 
bottom of the barrel place a layer of dill wood and a handful 
of mixed spice. Add another layer of dill and another handful 
of spice when the barrel is half full, and when almost full add 
a third layer. If a keg or crock is used, the amount of dill and 


spice can be reduced in proportion to the size of the receptacle. 
When the container has been filled within a few inches of the 
top, add a layer of covering material—beet tops or grape leaves 
—about an inch thick. 


If any spoilage should occur on the 








surface, this layer will protect the vegetables beneath. Press 
down with a clean board weighted with bricks or stone. Do not 
use limestone or sandstone. 


Make a brine by adding one pound of salt to ten quarts of 


water. To each ten quarts of brine so made add two-thirds 
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The vinegar is used primarilygto_ keep 


of a quart of vinegar. 
down the growth of injurious bacteria until the lactic acid 


ferment starts, but it also adds to the flavor. Add sufficient 
brine to cover the material and allow to stand twenty-four 
hours, Then make air-tight, The time necessary for complete 
fermentation to occur depends upon (Continued on page 429) 
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Letters from the Boys at the Front 


Contributed by Our Readers 


daily sheaf of American mail would seem of little 
consequence did it not contain letters from those 
over there who, instead of needing cheer, bid us to 
keep up courage. Their optimism is of the brand 


that stands for the heroic in action and deed, and 
promises that the end shall not be attained until Humanity 
stands triumphant above the beaten form of Autocracy. 


Somewhere in France, 1918. 
Friend Kirk: Been on the go, and at last we landed at a 
village which will be our home for some time, and | cannot 
help but say a few words for the 


around you to shake your hand and ask how everything was 
going on at home! 

You are very kind, and I am taking advantage of your offer 
to give you our folk’s address so that you may telephone them 
upon your arrival, or whenever you get to it, in Boston. If 
you haven't the time to write my mother, telephone to my 
sister, and she will then tell my mother, who is at home in 
Kennebunkport, Maine; she, like all the mothers, will be 
tickled to know of somebody who has seen her boy away 
“over there,” and to know that he is well, courageous and 
happy—happy as he can be under the circumstances. 

As to what we want our folks to 





said village. 

It was a lonesome place until we 
got busy. Let me tell you, Kirk, if 
George Cook and his main staff had 
to doll up this village the way the 
M. G. boys did, why Seventh Avenue 
would wonder what had become of 
him, altho we all know he is there. 
Well, the first “billetts’ we clean-up, 
Doc McGeehan said, ought to be 
the City “Hall.” Then Chef Ward 
picked out his hotel which the boys 
named the Hub Hotel. Rules are 
what our Chef wants and the “Pearl” 
divers must be neat and clean. 
Here is what they have to do. Get 
up at four, take a bath which costs 
them two cents, and they get a piece 
of soap the size of a watermelon seed, 
say nothing about the towel which 
is in the laundry. Well, these K. P. 
take these baths every other week 
whether they need it or not. And 
Kirk, now that I've been in the 
kitchen with our Chef he made me 
his corporal, and none of the boys 
are allowed to speak “‘to his Royal 
highness.” 

I am kept busy when the boys 
want a handout. The other day Olaf 
Olson, Hedman’s only cook who is 





A Mother’s Gift 


By L. W. BartTLeTT 


HAVE a mother love. 
I hear the distant moan 
Of child and stricken soul, 
And give my own. 


He is my blood and tears. 
The youth fire glows, and he 
Will face the test whate'er 
His call may be. 


He kissed me as he left— 

How brief life threads are spun!. 
God stands behind the cause. 

I give my son. 


‘Tis all I give, save now, 
With lonesome soul, and bent, 
I stitch heart weaves for him— 
J am content. 


do—I’m sure they have been or are 
now doing all they can. We do 
appreciate all the things of which 
they have deprived themselves for 
our comfort, At the Salvation Army 
hut are freshly made pies, dough- 
nuts or cake and cocoa, and needless 
to say they are always quickly 
sold. That to which we all look 
forward is the the mail; it is im- 
possible for too much to come, 
and the people cannot write too 
often. It would make a sick person 
well if one could see us fellows 
just after we'd received letters from 
home. 

I appreciate your kindness and 
thank you very much. 

Yours sincerely, 
Corp. GEORGE TWOMBLY, 


Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 

Dear Brother Will: Well, tonight 
is Saturday night. | came into town 
this evening, have had a good sup- 
per and am about ready to go to 
bed. I went to a pretty good show. 
It certainly seems fine to be able 
to get into town once in a while. 
Sunday is a very welcome day. I 








now our second cook, started to drink ’ 
eggs. He opened one egg and a little chick said peep, peep! 
Too late, and down went the chick. Nothing goes to waste, as 
saving will win the war. Well if saving wont do it why we 
will have to win it by fighting, and we are there, ask Dad. 

The only trouble we have is to Anhilder away from the looking 
glass. Then there is Bob Friskie, our sleeping beauty, who never 
gets up unless it is meal hours. Lynus: never did anything but 
look for help. 

Ho! this is the life, | must hurry before Bugler J. Paul blows 
“taps.” There is so much | would like to tell you but | will 
wait until some other time. Ernest Thiteault is also a4 cook. 
Stable Sergeant Arthur Anderson says t ~~ ~\l mule leaders 
hereafter will groom the mule on the ins ell as the out- 
side. | .n't want to choke the post offic. -re’s good-night. 

HENRY. 
May 2, 1918. 

Dear Mr. Chapple: It surely was good to see you early this 
evening—not that I ever knew you in Boston, but it is good to 
see a person in civilian clothes especially one who has just come 
from the States. Just see how quickly a crowd gathered 


will sleep ‘til about noon tomorrow, 
get a good dinner, go to another show, eat another good meal 
for supper and beat it back to camp. 

I certainly finished the ground school just in time. The 
fellows who are finishing now are being put in concentration 
camps to await an opening at the flying schools. Out at the 
State Fair grounds, just out of Dallas, there are twelve hundred 
cadets waiting to be sent to schools. 

We have it easy now; every day they bring truck loads of 
cadets over to our field to do the work—standing guard, 
unloading cars, etc. I sure am glad they have someone to do 
this, especially guard work. 

I have it fairly easy—out on the flying field at 6.30, back 
at noon and in the afternoon go over to the Y.M.C.A. 

I must tell you of something funny that happened yesterday. 
We came up with a flock of about twenty big Canadian geese 
at about fifteen hundred feet. Lachronne motioned me to let 
go the controls when we were close to them, so he could dodge 
them if they happened near the propeller, Would you believe 
it, Will, we could out-maneuver those geese. If I only had a 
shot-gun. We could turn quicker than they could, trave} 
faster; in fact, we just worried them (Continued on page 423) 
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WVERYBOD) ems to be taking a pledge nowadays. 
The househo.-!ers are taking a pledge, and best of 
2 I all. they are active. Now the grocers are taking a 
fm pledge and decide to keep down the prices in 

anticipation of the new licensing system of the 
Food Administration. Canned goods bought at a low price 
last spring and now being delivered presents a good prospect 
for profits, but the grocery trade resolutions ring with true 
patriotism in the pledge to the Government to sell the funda- 
mental necessities at a margin of profit over the delivered 
cost to the merchant which will yield to him no more than a 
reasonable living profit irrespective of the market conditions 
at time of re-sale. 

This indicates high ethical impulse in the men whom we were 
charging with many crimes of which they were innocent. The 
grocer certainly has his troubles when the customers come in 
and declare he is deceiving when he cannot give them sugar. 
| will not soon forget the grocer around the corner when sugar 
was scarce who sent around a single pound of sugar a week as a 
reminder of his thoughtfulness—and it was billed at the regular 
price. This war is beginning to reveal that all of us are pretty 
good people, and the moment that any individual in trade or 
in everyday affairs indicates the least inclination to take 
advantage of war conditions, there is a finger of scorn ready for 
him. 








* * * 





* 





HRU the call of the League for National Unity signed by 

prominent men representing many leading organizations, 
with Cardinal Gibbons as Honorary President, the war issues 
of the country have been re-emphasized by reiterating the 
declaration of President Wilson: “The American people are 
impatient with those who desire peace by any sort of com- 
promise—deeply and indignantly impatient. It will be full 
impartial justice—justice done at every point and to every 
nation, that the final settlement must affect our enemies as well 
as our friends.” ' 

This is the expression of the President who said: 

“We shall regard the war as won only when the German 
people say to us, thru properly accredited representatives, that 
they are ready to agree to a settlement based upon justice and 
the reparation of the wrongs their rulers have done. 

“They (the Germans) have established a power over other 
lands and peoples than their own—over the great empire of 
Austria-Hungary, over hitherto free Balkan states, over Turkey 
and within Asia, which must be relinquished. 

“The peace we make must deliver the once fair and happy 
peoples of Belgium and Northern France from the Prussian 
conquest and the Prussian menace, but it must also deliver 
the peoples of Austria-Hungary, the peoples of the Balkans, 
and the peoples of Turkey, alike in Europe and in Asia, from 
the impudent and alien domination of the Prussian military 
and commercial autocracy.” 

The issue involves the free economic development and free 
access to the seas with guarantee that future security will be 
enduring. In November, the President significantly warned 
other nations, “Any body of free men that compounds with 
the present German Government is compound ng for its own 
destruction.” 

“We can afford to be generous,”’ insists the President, ‘‘but 
we cannot afford to be weak or omit any single guarantee of 
justice or security."’ A lasting world peace is the chief war aim, 
and the sinister intrigue of German ruling classes to secure 
peace, the President points out, is “their one opportunity to 
perpetuate their military power.” It only requires a para- 





graphic quotation from the proclamations of the President 
to present and clarify the war purposes of the United States. 














* * * * 








lic.’ eet that cement ships have become a fact, the agitation 
4 for cement houses, especially those built in uniform 
style to meet the need of working men’s homes, has come to 
the front again. The Department of Labor in Washington 
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received from Mr. Charles H. Ingersoll a proposal for meeting 
the present shortage and high-price building materials, and in 
its campaign for housing facilities that has attracted wide 
attention. 

Mr. Ingersoll has been experimenting with his problem for 
some years. The first houses erected under the wage-maker’s 
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plan were at the Self-Masters Colony at Unionville, near 
Summit, New Jersey. The finished houses cost $1,500 each, are 
two stories high, four and five rooms and bath, and required 
six days to complete, including interior trimming. Even the 
sawdust is used in the construction of the building. 

Each house requires one hundred barrels of cement. and any 
carpenter can make the moulds, while eighty per cent of the 
payroll is in unskilled labor, the only skilled workmen being 
the carpenter and pipe fitter. The houses are made of poured 
concrete, the reinforcements being of steel, and the time of 
construction consists of three days for putting up the forms, 
one day for pouring, and one day for removing the forms, 
which are entirely of wood. The extra day is required for 
assembling of staircase from the first to the second floor, wood 
trim and shelvings, all of which are cut in large quantities at 
mills. Including the land, Mr. Ingersoll has demonstrated 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 


these houses can be furnished under $2,000 each. They measure 
twenty four and one-half feet wide, sixteen feet deep, two 
stories high, all cast in one piece. 

Mr. Ingersoll has furnished the Labor Department officials 
with ideal plans and system outright, and it is believed he has 
brought the cement house out of the dream of inventors into 
the land of practical utility. 


HE man who is managing the two biggest stars in the 

country and drawing the largest crowds is Charles L. 
Wagner, who is booking John McCormack and Madame 
Galli-Curci. In his handling of these two great artists Mr, 
Wagner has become the greatest impresario in America, 
and that means something, because an impresario has to 
deal with not only the idiosyncrasies of his artists—of course 
we have all read about how temperamental a great artist 
must be, even if only for publicity purposes—but also with the 
vacillating taste of the public. 

In the picture we find Mr. Wagner has his hand in his pocket 
and a pleased expression on his face. The background suggests 
the barred windows of a bank. The combination is at least 
interesting, and whether he has just cashed a check or is on 
the way to deposit the proceeds of the night before must be 
left to conjecture. 

America needs men of genius of the ability of Mr. Wagner 
to bring to the people the opportunity of having the greatest 
artists thru efficient business arrangements so necessary in 
the conduct of relations between great artists and the public. 


* * * * 


S your name Smith? Then your family is the most patriotic 
in the world, for there are more than one hundred thousand 
Smiths enlisted in the army. In fact there are fifteen hundred 
William Smiths, one thousand John Smiths, and two hundred 
John A. Smiths. 

The next names to carry off the prize in number of enlist- 
ments are those of Miller and Wilson, there being fifteen thou- 
sand of these two familiar family names. The Irish nationality 
is represented by two hundred and sixty-two John J. O'Briens, 
of whom fifty have wives named Mary. There are one thousand 
John Browns, about as many John Johnsons, and one thousand 
and forty George Millers. 

These facts were brought out by the ruling of the War 
Department that only the names of the killed and wounded 
and missing are to be published, and not their company. It 
shows to what a degree confusion can arise when John Smith 
or John Brown is reported in the casualty list. 


* * * * 


HE death of John L. Sullivan recalls the fact that he held 

the championship of the ring longer than any other prize 
fighter. His career was replete with incident, and the last years 
of his life were given to the worthy cause of fighting the “demon 
rum. Many interesting stories are told of John L. in his 
prime, and one of them relates to the time when he boxed 
before the Prince of Wales (later King Edward VII) in England. 
The Prince was so impressed with the young American fighter 
that he sent him a gold-headed cane. The mild-mannered 
person-in-waiting delivered the present to the hotel. John L. 
opened the box, and when he saw what it was threw it back to 
the king's messenger as he hastily retreated from the room, 
and roared, ‘“Take this back to his nobs and tell him I am no 
cripple." Nothing delighted Sullivan in those days half so 
much as to start a rough-house, and he was ready at the drop 
of the hat to put one of his famous right swings into execution. 


* * * * 


ANY of the great business corporations of America are 

looking forward to the period of “‘after the war’’ activities. 

It is realized that many new problems will be presented at that 

time, both in the manner of conduct of business and in the 

relations with labor. In fact, the director of after the war 

activities, will probably be a conspicuous figure on the board 
of all great corporations, 

The Du Pont Company, America’s great powder manufac- 
turers, is one of the first to appreciate the necessity of being 
forehanded in handling “after the war’ problems, and Mr. 
John J. Raskob, a director of the business, has been given this 
task. 

Until recently Mr. Raskob was treasurer of the Du Pont 
Company. Before that time he was vice-president, one of 
thirteen who act as directors of departments of the great 
industries. The job which Mr. Raskob has tackled is a big one, 
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for all of the Du Pont property now being utilized for war 
purposes must be some day devoted to American industries. 
Only a few days ago he was a bank clerk in Lorraine, Ohio, 
and known as Rasky, but coming under the notice of Peer Du 
Pont, who was in the Middle West in 1903, he was offered a 
job in the powder plant at Wilmington. Alhto a comparatively 
young man, his ability as executive and organizer has made 
him widely known. In his new position he is the active head 
of every branch of Uncle Sam's manufacturers other than that 
of munitions. 


OSTON is a city of subways, the great underground steel 
arteries of which lead from the heart of the city to its 
various sections. As you emerge from the Park Street heart, 
Tremont Street exit, you forget for a moment the hurrying 
crowds, the bustling noise of the city, in the glimpse of fairyland 
with which you are confronted—a fairyland of flowers. At a 
time when the soil of the earth is being brutally torn, and the 
soil of the heart ruthlessly scarred, it is refreshingly invigorating 
to pause a moment and realize that there are still beautiful 
things left in the world. That this is so is vividly proven when 
you emerge from the subway, for you are brought face to face 
with the beautiful show windows of Penn, the florist. 

The life story of Henry Penn is a record of progressive achieve- 
ment. Commencing his business career as a newsboy, he 
branched out by purchasing flowers from the few florists then 
in business, and selling them to passersby on the streets. This 
embryo floral business resulted in his becoming acquainted 
with the various florists, and, at the age of sixteen, he acquired 
his first position as salesman for one of them. Twenty years 
of age found him the possessor of three hundred dollars, which 
he had saved thru rigorous economy. This amount he invested 
in a tiny shop of hisown. From that shop, by gradual processes, 
he expanded, and he now has two of the finest flower stores in 
America. His clientele embraces the distinctive many, who 
know that they can rely on his selection of flowers without the 
necessity of a personal visit. 

To the lover of flowers, no slogan is better known than “Say 
it with flowers,’ and, when one sees the slogan, thru that mental 
process which reverts from effect to cause, one instantly pictures 
in his mind the smiling face of the one man who has done more 
than anyone else to make the slogan popular—Henry Penn. 

The career of Penn the Florist, as he is popularly known, 
varies in no great degree from that of other successful business 
men, but is of extreme interest because in his case success is 
synonymous with fair dealing. To this attribute perhaps more 
than to anything else, is due his rapid rise. A satisfactory sale, 
or no sale, is the business golden rule that has made every 
customer a permanent customer, because a satisfied one. 

Penn believes in service. Service to his customers, service 
for his friends, service for his country. His life has been made 
up of service, and because of this he is known as ‘The Penn that 
Wrote Service into Selling.” There is no business side to Henry, 
it is all social, for, whether at home, at his club, or in one of his 
stores, he is always the same, and anyone who has the pleasure 
of knowing him leaves his presence feeling that his business 
suits the man, the man his business, for the flowers, which 
are his stock in trade, exude no finer fragrance than the flowers 
of brotherly affection which bloom in his heart. 


* * . o i 


HE “‘conductorettes” have taken their place on street cars 

in New York, and it seems peculiar to hear the feminine 

voice from the rear or center of the car saying “Move up front, 
please.” 

“To me it seems rather homelike,” said one little delicate 
fellow hanging from a strap. “You know I have not forgotten 
my wife's voice.” 

This was intended to be a joke, but the women in their semi- 
military coats and caps have taken right hold of the work, 
and Theodore Shonts, president of the company, has replied 
to the critics who objected to this costume, insisting that 
compared with the distorted figure of the days of tight lacing, 
the unsightly bustle, the unwieldy hoop skirt and pantalette, 


or the near-waistless theater gown, the cross saddle riding habit, 
the average summer resort bathing suit, the peekaboo shirt- 
waist and the short street skirt, the businesslike uniforms of 
the conductorettes are the acme of modesty. 

They comprise knee-length semi-military coat, closely- 
buttoned collar, easy-fitting bloomers and puttees—a costume 


HENRY PENN 


of utility. And after you have passed a few nickels that way, 
and the novelty wears off, “it is perfectly natural to pass along 
and hand the money to her, perfectly natural—it seems like 
home again.” 


P to the declaration of war,’ said a boy in khaki, looking 

very earnest the while, “we did not half appreciate what 
home means. We lived in clubs and cafes for the most part, 
and spent our evenings at the theatres. Now, as we boys 
gather in the camps the one thing we think about and talk 
about is home. Boys who have real homes and mothers are 
the envied ones, and | am just writing to my mother: ‘I surely 
will appreciate my home and you when | return.” The 
prevalent street life of American youth before the war has 
had little to commend it, for it left its mark. But wartime 
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loneliness and distance seems to enhance the glory and halo of 
the theme immortalized in the song “Home Sweet Home,” 
by John Howard Payne. 


HIS is indeed the age when women are coming to the fore. 

A distinctive worker along professional lines is Dr. Grace 

Phelps Nickerson of Los Angeles. As a specialist in ear, nose 

and throat troubles, she has won an enviable position in her 

profession after years of untiring energy and devotion to her 
calling. 

A significant story in her career harks back to college days. 
There, as the only woman specializing in this difficult branch, 
she was regarded with strong traces of scepticism, even after 
she had proved her ability by covering the prescribed work far 
more efficiently than anyone else in the class. To try her 
nerve and skill she was constantly given difficult cases, every 
one of which she carried thru so successfully that the head 
surgeon in charge of her training later selected her to do his 
own special personal operating. 

Today, in addition to her own extensive and growing practice 
in delicate and difficult operative work, Dr. Nickerson has the 
unusual distinction of conducting her own clinic. Two and 
three days weekly some of her most difficult operations are 





DR. GRACE PHELPS NICKERSON 


performed for the observation and instruction of advanced 
students of the Osteopathic College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
This clinic is devoted to the Browslen Settlement work where 
no less than fifteen hundred patients a week receive skilled 
and scientific help in their specific ailments. It is an altogether 
worthy source of relief, since ten cents is the fee charged for 
each examination and the three dollars charged for an operation 
is received only from those who are able to pay—an example 
of efficient aid which does not pauperize the poor. 

In her tonsilectomy Dr. Nickerson demonstrates the new 
practically bloodless method of eneuculation, or in every-day 
parlance, the dissection of the tonsil by a certain peeling of 
the membrane, as an “orange out of its skin.” The almost 
instantaneous recovery of her patients is thus assured, without 
the former enervation caused by the loss of blood. She has 
made some truly remarkable cures of catarrhal deafness of 
jong standing. Most frequently such conditions are due to 
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adhesions on the eustachian tube which interfere with proper 
aeration of the middle ear. This specialist maintains that the 
layman is the unconscious cause of many afflictions, either by 
serious neglect or by bungling treatment. 

Dr. Nickerson seems to have an almost uncanny sense of 
direct diagnosis, quickly placing her finger on the root of the 
trouble. Her medical experience, first as a general practictioner, 
has given her a much broader background for the success of her 
specialty. Other reasons why she is really such an adept in 
her profession may be attributed to her sheer patience and her 
indefatigable energy in even the slightest case. She is never 
hurried; she always takes ample time. Only efficiency can 
result where skill and patience are so excellently combined. 


* * * * 


HE Postoffice Department has a real job today, taking 
care of the greatly increased mail to the soldiers in the 
camps and overseas. Otto Prager, second assistant postmaster 
general, is in charge of this work, and he has urged that all 
parents and relatives of soldiers in France take into considera- 
tion the conditions in eonnection with the delivery of mail to 
troops abroad. It is the department's belief that it can deliver 
all letters within thirty days from time of mailing to the soldier 
at the front, and instances have been recorded where this mail 
has been delivered in from fifteen to twenty days. 

There were on file in the Postoffice Department to date 
1,080 complaints about delay of mail to the boys in France, 
of which 237 have already written the Postoffice Department 
that since their complaint their letters or parcels had been 
delivered. The Postoffice Department desires to receive these 
complaints and will follow them up speedily. It is working in 
complete harmony with the great war's activities of the day, 
and feels in dispatching letters from the boy and the home they 
are doing an important part in the work of winning the war 
by preserving the morale of the soldiers in the trenches. Three 
million pieces of mail a month are being transported to the 
soldiers in France, and considering this fact, the delays are 
almost negligible in quantity. 


* * * * 


ORE and more we see how the genius of practical sales- 
manship has counted in preparations for war. It has 
been a sort of preparedness that was not counted upon by the 
Germans. As an outgrowth of the organization of the World's 
Sales Congress, a course has been prepared on salesmanship. 
In the official series was an address by Norval A. Hawkins, 
sales manager of the Ford Motor Company. It-was called 
The Sale, First Factor of the Selling Process."" Many a young 
man has started out as a book agent with determination to 
become a lawyer, and succeeded because he first learned human 
nature. Very few men in American business follow the same 
line in which they began work. Mr. Hawkins outlined that 
after the field is chosen there were three aims to work toward: 
first, to achieve success by making money: second, to make a 
name, and third to render service to fellow-men. He pays 
tribute to the men who expand the application of American 
business on ethical lines, and declares that the salesman has a 
great advantage over men in various business vocations because 
he has the opportunity of raising his own pay in proportion as 
he increases his value. He refers to Fitzsimmons, the heavy- 
weight champion, who never was a heavyweight, but what he 
lacked in pounds he made up in punch. Mr. Hawkins insists 
that when you learn how to make difficult sales the easy sales 
will take care of themselves, and also emphasized the necessity 
of relying on knowledge of selling principles, instead of upon a 
winning personality. 

The difference between interest and attention is clearly 
indicated. While interest involves awakening the prospect to 
action within himself, the process of attention takes place 
outside the prospect, and the salesman goes into the prospect's 
consciousness and compels attention to come out. Mr. Haw- 
kins says that there is a tremendous loss of efficiency in sales- 
manship due to uncertainty in the minds of salesmen as to what 
constitutes basic principles in business relations. That is why 
we are apt to treat symptoms at times without diagnosing them 
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for the underlying disease. As he insists, it is harder to sell 
goods than to keep books or practice law, but the business man 
glories in these very handicaps, for it furnishes opportunities 
for still greater achievements and provides an exhilaration of 
the zest of the chase not experienced in humdrum callings and 
experience of everyday life. 


* * * a 


MONG the various drills at the cantonments, none was 
more interesting than the “spoken drill” in the French 
language conducted by Mademoiselle Alice Blum for the 
“Rainbow Division” at Camp Mills. She delighted in calling 
the soldiers ‘mes enfants’ and under their inspiring instructor 
the boys made remarkable progress in the language of Napoleon. 
The “Rainbow Division” has already made a hit with the 
“Poilu” in France. Mademoiselle Blum has been instructor 
to many famous men, among them Senator Myron T. Herrick, 
former ambassador to France, and Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
chairman of the War Savings Bureau. She was given especial 
authority by the Secretary of War to become a French instructor 
at the army camps. : 

Her method is somewhat, revolutionary and in her text- 
book, “An Oral French Method,”’ are photographs of the lips 
in process of articulation. Among those who have most 
heartily approved of her method as being rational and practical 
is Maurice Maeterlinck, the famous Belgian Shakespeare. 
Many of the boys of the “Rainbow Division’’ had reason to 
remember the days of the “loud spoken drill’ at Camp Mills, 
for, arriving in France they found their lips were partially 
trained to speak the language of “la belle France.’ All this is 
a fitting sequel to the splendid work done by Ambassador 
Myron T. Herrick in the first dark days of the war when he, 
in behalf of our nation, made the French understand that 
America was with them thru weal and woe to the day of victory 
—in sympathetic, if not then political alliance for defense and 
offense. 








* * 
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“T*“HERE are few American authors whose life activity has 
had more to do with the odd corners of this good old 
earth than Mrs. Isabel Anderson. As a world traveler she has 
apparently glimpsed into all the odd corners of the earth. 
When her husband, the Hon. Larz Anderson, was minister to 
Belgium and later ambassador to Japan, she had a rare oppor- 
tunity for viewing world affairs. She has left in her books a 
remarkable record of travel observations. In her latest book, 
appropriately titled ““Odd Corners” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), she 
gives a delightful review of travels, from houseboating down 
the Florida coast to camping in Canada on the fringe of Alaska. 
The experiences of a trip thru Mexico mingle well with the ins 
and outs of London or cruising on the Catania. Crossing two 
continents seems to be a mere incident, and the closing chapter 
records incidents of a trip with Secretary of War to China and 
the Philippines. It would seem as if she had, indeed, encom- 
passed the “cycle of Cathay.” 

Mrs. Anderson has recently been doing active work in France 
with the Red Cross, and was one of the first to respond to the 
appeals of Belgium after the invasion by the Uhlans. 

Her book also includes a most fitting tribute to her father, 
Admiral Perkins, and his description of the Battle of Mobile 
Bay, where he served with Dewey and Admiral Farragut, giving 
the book that charming colloquial touch characteristic of 
Mrs. Anderson's work. 


* * * * 


DUCATIONAL war data, as disseminated by the Com- 

mittee on Public Information, thru the Division of Films, 
is having an affect on “thinking” America that will intensify 
interest in present war activities. It is one thing to read what 
America is doing, it is another to actually see it being done, 
and, in the film, ““Pershing’s Crusaders,” everything that can 
be shown, without giving information to the enemy, is pictured 
on the screen to the end that America may be enlightened as 
to what her sons are accomplishing. Plainly, truthfully, avoiding 
all attempts at heroics, or dramatic situations, the picture is 






bringing home to all the magnitude of the work in hand. To 
see the film is to be fired with a love of country, and a real 
interest in those brave men and boys who are sacrificing their 
all for the cause of human liberty. Ship building, army maneuv- 
ers, naval action, scenes at home, on the seas, in France, vividly 
tell the story of what is being done to down the Hun and make 
the world a safe place in which to live. As an educational and 
inspirational doctrine, “Pershing’s Crusaders’ is unequalled. 
Intensely interesting, well sequenced, artistically perfect, a 
great human document, it contains no plot, no story, save 
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that of America’s unalterable determination to see it thru to 
the end, and, while seeing it thru, be fair and just to all. This 
loyalty to American ideals and traditions cannot be more 
vividly expressed than in the caption which preludes the sub- 
marine section of the film: “The American Submarine is as 
deadly as the Hun ‘U’ Boat, but it has never been, nor ever 
will be used for the purpose of murdering defenseless travelers." 








* * * * 






HAT the memorizing of prose and poetry selections is 
still a national custom, or, at least practice, was evidenced 
at a recent experiment conducted at the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. The middies’ heads are supposed to be filled with 
thoughts of steam engineering, navigation and logistics. The 
test was supposed to prove whether or not the naval cranium 
still retained the poetry learned in youth; in other words, if 
the materia of science had completely crowded out the romantic. 
Six hundred and forty-five midshipmen of the fourth class 
were asked the following questions: 
What poems, if any, do you know by heart? 
What prose selections, if any, do you know by heart? 
Out of the number questioned, all (Continued on page 430) 
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The Last Class 


Narrated by an Alsatian Boy 


Nore.—This episode is taken from a series of short stories by Alphonse Daudet; the date of the story is 1873. 


HE morning | am telling about, | was much delayed 
in getting off to school, and | feared a rebuke, for 
M. Hamel, our master, had said to us that he would 
examine us in participles, and | knew not the first 

’ word of it. 

This reflection made my lagging steps, and while I loitered 
an idea flashed thru my mind—to miss the class and take my 
way across the fields. The weather was warm and the day 
beautiful. One could hear the blackbird singing in the edge 
of the wood, while just beyond was the hum of a sawmill, where 
the Prussians were taking exercise. 

All these sights and pleasant sounds interested me far more 
than the rule for participles. I hesitated, but I had courage 
and conscience sufficient to resist the temptation, and | turned 
and ran quickly toward the school. 

In passing the town hall I saw people stopping to read a 
notice, posted on a board, protected by wirework. It was here 
official notices appeared. 

For two years we had learned in this way all our bad news: 
battles lost, military orders, and requisitions. I did not stop 
to read, believing it to be something of the same kind, but as 
| hastened by the village blacksmith who, with his apprentice, 
were waiting to read the notice, called to me: 

“Don't hurry so fast, my little one, thou wilt reach thy school 
soon enough.” 

I thought he mocked me, and | flew along at high speed, 
getting to the schoolyard out of breath. 

Usually the class assembled and school began with great 





noise and confusion as the scholars took their places, opening, 


and closing the desks, and repeating together the openi 
exercises. One had need to stop his ears to better understand. 
Then our dear master would tap with his ruler on the table for 
a little silence. 

On this particular day, however, all was still as Sunday 
morning. | planned, while the noise was going on, to gain my 
seat without being seen. I saw my classmates already in their 
places and our beloved teacher passing and repassing, with his 
ruler under his arm. 

It was necessary for me to open the door and enter during 
the calm. Picture my flushed face and beating heart. But 
my dear master looked at me, without anger or rebuke, and 
said very sweetly, “Go quickly to thy place, my little one. 
We were about to begin without thee.” 

I strode to my bench and seated myself immediately at my 
desk, a little less confused. | noticed our teacher was dressed 
in his beautiful green coat, with his fine pleated linen frill and 
his embroidered black silk cap—a costume he wore only on 
public days or when in school he distributed prizes. Glancing 
about, | noticed all the class appeared different; all were solemn, 
and in some way extraordinary. 

| was most surprised, too, that in the rear of the room, seated 
on benches usually vacant, were the elders of the village, silent 
and solemn as ourselves. The mayor and the factory owner, 
with several more, all appeared sad and cast down. One had 
brought an old, worn book, much tattered at the edges, which 
he held wide open on his knees, and with his eyeglasses in place, 
turned its pages. 

This was so unusual and astonished me so much, | looked to 
see my dear teacher rise from his chair, and in the sweet, grave 
voice he received me on entering, he continued to us: “My 
children, this is the last time I shall have you in a class. The 
order has come from Berlin to instruct only in German in the 
schools of Alsace and Lorraine. The new teacher will reach 
here tomorrow. Today is our last lesson in French. I beg of 
you to be very attentive.” These few words upset me com- 


pletely. Oh, how miserable we all were. I knew now what sad 
words were posted at the town hall. ( 

My last lesson in French! And I knew so little about writing. 
I could never understand it. Was it possible I should stop now 
where I was! Oh, how | wished for my lost time—the classes | 
had missed while running after bird's nests or sliding on the 
River Saer. 

My books, which an hour before had been such a burden and 
so dull! My grammar, my sacred history, now seemed to me 
as old friends giving me great pain to leave, and so, too, with 
our dear teacher. The fact that he was to leave us destroyed all 
remembrance of punishments, all the sting from the stroke 
of his ruler. Poor man! 

In honor of this last class he had dressed in his beautiful 
Sunday clothes. Now I understood why the elders of the village 
were seated before us in the room. It seemed an attempt on 
their part to express their sorrow and regret for coming so 
seldom to his school, to give, at this last moment, their respectful 
presence in his honor—who for forty years had faithfully stood 
at his post of duty, devoted to the language and history of his 
country, now by cruel edict to be torn from them. I was in the 
midst of these reflections when I heard my name called. 

It was my turn to recite. What would I not give for the 
power to recite that long rule for participles in a high, clear voice 
without a break; but I stammered at the first words and 
stopped, balancing myself unsteadily before my desk. My 
heart was bursting, but I could not raise my head. | heard the 
voice of my dear teacher speaking to me: 

“| will not chide thee, my little one; thou art punished 
enough; it is always this way. Every day we say to ourselves, 
‘Oh, I have time enough, | will do this tomorrow,’ and now 
see what happens. Oh, it has been the sorrow of our Alsace 
always to put off our instruction. 

“Now, these rulers are right in saying to us, "You pretend 
to be French, but you neither speak nor write your language 
correctly’; in all this, my poor little pupil, thou art no more 
at fault than all of us together; we must all bear the same 
reproach. Your parents have not been firm enough keeping 
you in the school. They allowed you to work on the land or 
in the silk mill for a little money you could earn. 

“And have I not a reproach for myself; have I not too often 
spent time in my garden which should have been given to my 
pupils, and when I wished to go fishing, have | not been too 
willing to give you leave to go also?” 

From one thing to another our teacher spoke of the French 
language, saying it was the most beautiful language in the 
world, the clearest for expression and the most solid for thought; 
that we must guard ourselves never to forget it, because when 
a people fell captive, if they preserved their own language, they 
held the key to their own prison.” 

We then took our grammar and read our lesson. One might 
easily believe our poor master sought to give us all he knew— 
giving it to us at one single stroke. That lesson finished, we 
passed to our writing. For this day were prepared new exer- 
cises, written in large, beautiful copy, ‘France, Alsace—France, 
Alsace." While we wrote little flags fluttered from all our 
desks. We were all closely attentive, only the sound of our 
pens on our paper broke the stillness. Once May bugs flew in, 
but no one noticed, not even the smallest children. Upon the 
roof the pigeons cooed low and sweet, and | thought to myself, 
“Will they be obliged to sing in German, too?” 

From time to time, as | raised my eyes, | saw my dear teacher 
seated motionless, with his eyes fixed on the objects before him. 
as if he wished to carry in his remembrance every detail of his 
little schoolroom and his pupils. Think! (Continued on page 430) 
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- Bobby and 


the Banshee 


He Adventures in the Field of Business With No Capital But Ambition and a Dogged Determination to Win 
By ROSS WILLARD 


Note:—Tho a banshee is most generally credited as being an evil fairy—a forerunner of death—there is an old legend to the 
effect that she is also a good fairy who presides over the destinies of widows and orphans, particularly over their gardens.—AUTHOR. 


PgaA. what's a banshee?” 

Mrs. Kelly looked up from the tub of steaming 
suds and, wiping her red face on her apron, regarded 
her ten-year-old son reflectively. 

—— “Banshee, is ut? An’ phwere hov yez been hearin’ 
of banshees?” 

Bobby held out his book of Irish folk-lore tales. 

“It's here in the book, Ma. Listen to what it says.” 
opening the book, Bobby read: 

“Nora, with the aid of the beautiful banshee, transformed 
the barren bog to a beautiful potato patch.” 

His mother shook her head in bewilderment. 

“Faix an’ I don’t untherstand it at all, at all,"’ she grumbled. 
‘From phwat yez hov read, I spose ut’s some good fa-er-y 
(rolling the syllables) phwat aids poor 


And 


Bobby lived in a section of town known as “The Patch.” 

Behind the cottage occupied by the Kellys was a large lot. 
Hitherto it had been used by the neighborhood as a dumping 
ground for tin cans, ashes, and odds and ends of discarded 
rubbish. 

The morning after Bobby's visit to his teacher was Saturday, 
and he had the day to himself. He refused all invitations to 
play ball, go fishing, and other sports he was wont to delight in; 
but, instead, borrowed an old spade and a wheelbarrow from 
the corner groceryman and by noon had removed all of the 
rubbish from the part of the lot directly back of his home, 
wheeling it to a distant corner of the lot. Besides this he had 
obtained in exchange for delivering Sunday parcels for the 
grocerman, a large empty barrel. This he placed outside the 

kitchen door and asked his mother to 





folks. I wish she'd visit us. Phwat 
wid your poor father laid up wid rheu- 
matix an’ siven mouths t’ fill I don't 
know phwere our next peck of praties 
is comin’ from. Banshee, is ut? Bad 
cess to em. They may be on th’ ould 
sod, hiven bless ut, but they're not in 
this country at all, at all.” 

That evening when Bobby went out 
to sell his papers he was unusually 
thoughtful. The book said theré were 
banshees and, if they lived in Ireland, 
they must also live in America, not- 
withstanding his mother’s denial. 
Bobby was, above all things, a staunch 
patriot and loyal to the land of his 
adoption. He decided to first find out 
all about these little people who turned 
barren lots into flourishing gardens, for 
they needed their aid at home. 

When he had sold his papers he 
stopped on his way home at the settle- 
ment house where he attended school, 
and went in to see his teacher. He told 
her about what he had read, how he 
needed their aid because his father was 
sick, and asked her where the banshees 
lived. 





There Are No Brooks 


There are no brooks in city streets, 
There are no brooks that babble by— 
Only dry gulches, narrow, high, 

Into whose deepest crevice beats 
The searching summer of the sky. 


_ The lure is not the lure of grass 
That brings the weary pilgrim here; 
The dirty pavements breathing gas, 
The treeless plots and alleys drear 
Call not the mortal and the mass. 


It is the gilded call of gold 
That calls us far from better things, 
That calls us from the paths of old, 
The red of rose, the whir of wings— 
For this the very soul is sold. 


My boy, when your own heart repeats 
That call, and yearns, and almost yields, 
Remember, while with joy it beats 
In gazing o’er your father’s fields, 
There are no brooks in city streets. 


in the American Lumberman. 


throw all of her rubbish into it instead 
of in the lot, promising to empty it 
whenever it was full. 

Mrs. Kelly threw up both hands and 
confided to the ailing Pat she “couldn't 
untherstand th’ bye at all, at all.” Pat 
merely grunted and bade her leave the 
boy alone. 

The next few weeks were busy ones 
for Bobby. Every spare moment he 
had he spent on the lot. At the price 
of calloused hands and a sore back he 
soon had a space ten by fifteen feet 
spaded up, the rocks carted away, and 
the thistles and other weeds removed. 
From a neighboring liveryman he 
secured enough manure to plentifully 
cover the spaded ground. The livery- 
man was glad to have it wheeled away 
and gave it to him for the asking. The 
next day it rained, but Bobby was not 
idle. From the teacher at the settle- 
ment house he borrowed a copy of a 
book on gardens, and, curled up on his 
attic bed, spelled out as much of its 
contents as he could understand. 

Do not think that he had accom- 
plished this much without suffering 


Douctas MALLocH 








It took the teacher but a moment 
to adjust herself to the problem which confronted her. 
‘There are banshees, Bobby, and there are not,’ she said. 

Bobby looked startled. 

“What I mean,”’ she continued, “is that there is no race of 
people by that name, but that every man, every woman, every 
boy, and every girl who tries to help those about him is a ban- 
shee. To be a banshee one must be courteous, truthful, obedi- 
ent, and persevering. No banshee who is worthy of the name 
will let any trouble swerve him or her from the right way. 
You may be a banshee, Bobby, if you will.” 

“And can I turn ‘barren bogs into beautiful pratie patches,” " 
he asked hopefully. 

“Yes,”’ she replied, “if you will use the banshee’s magic wand 
and not give up.” 

“Where can I get one?’ Bobby asked eagerly. 

“It is yours for the taking,” she answered. “The wand is 
nothing more or less than a willingness to work.” 

It was a long time before Bobby went to sleep that night. 
It took him some time to grasp his teacher's meaning, but when 
he did, a smile played at the corner of his mouth and he 
murmured happily, “I'll: be mother’s banshee.” 


hardships and disappointments. The 
work was hard, his mother, not understanding, was unsym- 
pathetic and the neighborhood boys were a torment. To one 
of these he told as a secret, that he was a banshee. But, like 
all secrets, it spread about the neighborhood and his appear- 
ance was always the cue for cat-calls and jeers, accompanied 
by the sing-song repetition of 

Banshee, Banshee, tie him to a banan’ tree, 


Whip his legs until he begs 
Banshee, Banshee. 


These taunts were hard for Bobby to bear for he was a jolly. 
companion-loving boy, but he persevered and his tormentors 
seeing that he paid no attention to them soon let him alone. 

In exchange for a Saturday afternoon's work delivering 
parcels the groceryman gave.Bobby half a peck of potatoes. 
These he cut up and, having previously respaded his ground 
and arranged it in neat rows of seven hills each, planted three 
pieces to a hill. 

When he went out to survey the garden the next morning 
it was in ruins. A goat, belonging to one of his neighbors, 
jealous of the encroachment on his domain and resenting order 
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where all had previously been a glorious disorder, had trampled 
and uprooted the hills and eaten most of the seedlings. Most 
boys would have given up, but not Bobby. His teacher had 
told him that to be a banshee one must persevere and not give 
up, and was not he to be his mother’s banshee? altho thus far 
that lady had failed to appreciate the fact and mourned the 
planting of ‘good praties thot would hov gone far to fill siven 
empty stummicks.” 

Altho Bobby begged, the neighbor refused to tie up the goat, 
as the lot was common ranging ground, so it was necessary for 
him to find some way of protecting his garden. He was sitting 
amid the ruins of his plot when the ward Alderman happened to 
pass. Noting the little fellow's discouraged air, he stopped. 

“Hello, Bobby,” he called. “What's the matter?” 

Bobby told him. 

“‘M'm,” he murmured, thoughtfully, “I believe there is some 
barb-wire and old fence posts in my barn which I'd be willing 
to give to some industrious boy who would mow my lawn for 
= Do you know anyone around here who would like the 
a 

Bobby jumped up in glee. 

“Yes, sir,” he cried, ‘1 would.” 

So well did he mow the lawn that besides the wire and posts 
the Alderman also gave him enough potatoes for another 
planting. Bobby fenced in his garden, replanted it, and late 
in the spring was rewarded by the sight of green shoots springing 
from the hills and soon the patch was filled with hardy, green 
potato vines. 

It was a proud day for Bobby when the potatoes were ready 
to dig. When he took his first bucketful into his mother, that 
lady scoffed no longer, kissed him and called him, ‘“Mither's 
little banshee.” 

The plot yielded enough potatoes to last the Kellys all 
winter, and besides, Bobby sold several bushels to the 
grocery-man. 

aa * + * 

The next summer he increased the size of his garden, and in 
addition to the potatoes planted early summer vegetables. 
He also started in the chicken business. One of his neighbors, 
in exchange for garden truck, gave him two hens and a rooster. 
Buying some chicken netting with part of the money earned 
from his garden, he fenced in part of the wood-shed and made 
an excellent chicken house. When his garden had yielded its 
store he let the chickens scratch among the dead vines and 
hills. 

Early the next spring he had a dozen good laying hens and 
more eggs coming in than the family could use. His father had 
so far recovered from his rheumatism as to be able to hobble 
about the garden and help Bobby spade and weed it. 

The boy now extended his plot to the rear of the lot, and that 
summer had a neatly fenced-in garden covering 15x 120 feet. 

At the advice of his teacher he decided to go into business 
more extensively. The neighboring boys were no longer 
scoffers—thus does success command respect—and from one 
of them, he chose an assistant. 

The goat, which had once ruined his garden, he bought for 
two bushels of potatoes. His father made him a large wagon 
and a set of harness and he soon had the goat trained to pull 
the cart. 

A few blocks distant from where Bobby lived was a wealthy 
section of the town. The residents of this section were at first 
amused by the sight of a boy driving a goat hitched to a wagon 
filled with vegetables and patronized him because of the novelty. 
The novelty changed to 
respect when they found 
that his vegetables and 
eggs were always fresh, 
and he soon built up a 
regular trade. 

Bobby, despite the 
time his garden required 
of him, continued to 
attend school and also 
helped to fix up the 
cottage. It was now 


— 


neatly fenced in, a neat flower garden adorned the front of it, 
and his father, upon Bobby's buying the material, had painted 
it a neat, quiet color. 

* * * + 

One day in mid-summer, when Bobby returned home from 
his vegetable route, his mother called him into the house. 
Seated in the parlor was a man he had never seen before, but, 
at sight of him, a lump rose into the boy's throat. In some way 
he feared him. 

“So you're the young gardener, are you?” the man asked 
roughly. ““Who gave you permission to use my lot for a garden?” 

‘No one,”’ the boy replied, “but it has always been used as a 
dumping ground and | did not believe anyone would object 
if I used it for a better purpose.” 

“Don't you know that to use what does not belong to you is 
stealing?” the man growled, ‘And that men go to jail for less 
than you have done?” 

Bobby looked at him in horror at this aspect of the case. 

“Answer me. Don't you know it’s stealing?” the man 
demanded. 

“No, sir, it’s not!" the boy answered spiritedly, his manhood 
aroused by the accusation. 

“Well, it is,’ the man replied, ‘but I'll not prosecute you 
if you'll pay me rent for the three years you ve used it.” 

“How much?" Bobby asked. 

Ten dollars for the first year, twenty dollars for the second 
and forty dollars for the third. Seventy dollars in all.” 

Bobby sat down, thunderstruck. Seventy dollars! The 
exact amount he had in the bank. Unknown to his mother he 
had, besides helping to support the family and purchasing 
such things as he needed for his work, placed every cent he 
could save in a savings bank. He was trying to save one 
hundred dollars to give his mother for a Christmas present, and 
then she would not have to do any more outside washing. If 
he paid the man he would lose it all. This thought aroused 
his anger. 

“I won't pay you,” he cried, “and it’s not stealing either. 
Your old ground was not any good until | worked it. Why 
didn't you ask me for rent the first year? No, you waited to see 
if | succeeded, and now that I have, you are trying to hold me 
up. I won't pay you and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Very well,’ the man replied. “Think it over. I'll give 
you until Saturday noon. If you don’t bring the money to 
my office by that time,"’ handing him a card, “I'll get out an 
injunction. With this threat he left the house. 

7 * 7 ” 

When the man had gone Bobby ran as quickly as he could 
to the Alderman’s, with whom he was a fast friend. 

“What's an injunction?” he cried, bursting in on that gentle- 
man just as he was sitting down to dinner. 

“An injunction is a court order restraining anyone from 
doing a certain thing until the matter has been settled in court. 
Why, Bobby?” 

Bobby told him of the landlord's visit and his threat. The 
Alderman looked grave. 

“It is a dirty business, but he has the law on his side if he 
pushes the matter,”’ he said. 

“Then, if I don’t pay him he can take my garden,”’ Bobby 
cried. 

“I'm afraid so,’ the Alderman replied. “But give me his 
card and I'll see what I can do.” 

That afternoon the Alderman, who was also a lawyer, called 
at the landlord's office. He_found the latter to be one of those 

close-fisted, miserly 
men whose heart is en- 
crusted in a thick layer 
of greed. He refused to 
lower his demands. The 
Alderman would have 
paid him out of his own 
pocket, but the man’s 
cupidity aroused his 
anger. 
“Get an injunction,” 
(Continued on page 428) 
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Washington Farmerettes Raise Pigs 


Two University Girls Develop a Prosperous Farm 


By HOPE HARRISON 


The day for the girls begins at 5.30 and, before some of us 
incomes and wages, Miss Minnie and Miss Ada have coaxed more than one eye open, the horses have been fed 


Kraus are convinced that in reality it is com- and the gas pump started. While the day's supply of water is 

modities, and not cash, that may stand between being pumped. Miss Minnie is valeting the horses; Miss Ada 

them and Messrs. Cold and Hunger; and as the day demonstrating her home economics for the later intense grati- 

follows the night, so followed the decision that they would fication of two healthy appetites. Afterwards there is butter- 
put forth earnest, conscientious effort for the production of milk and shorts to mix, for altho “‘pigs is pigs.” they shouldn't 
food—and “‘pigs’’ were elected. stay “pigs always. Furthermore, these thrifty “farmerettes” 
Both girls are graduates of the University of Washington— are raising feed for the coming year. Their large outdoor fire- 
one from the Home Economics Department, and the other place cooks a sack and a half of potatoes at a time. That 


they had plenty of potatoes this year is due to their foresight 
in being quick to take advantage of a grocer who found himself 
burdened with twenty tons of sprouting potatoes. Cooked 
potatoes are splendid fattening food for hogs, but, in order 
that their piglets need not go hungry when the potatoes are 
gone, the ‘farmerettes’’ have planted field peas and alfalfa. 

Both of the girls are intensively studying their little farm, 
and endeavoring to run it on a purely scientific basis. They are 
ardent believers in modern methods as is evidenced by the fact 
that, when they were ready to plant oats, they knew that the 
soil would grow oats; they sent samples of the soil to the State 
Agricultural College, and the college's soil analysis proved to 
them that oats could and would grow. 

The personal needs of these enterprising farmers are supplied 
from their war garden, which, besides producing enough for 


Saag} measuring their personal security in terms of 


FEEDING PART OF THE “108” 


By the time this gets into print, tho—we!l—‘‘Pigs is Pigs” S 
oe, 


majoring in political science, with landscape gardening a 
specialty—nevertheless it is pigs and more pigs for them. 

On their one hundred and fifty acres of land they did the 
clearing, built, unaided, the sheds which house their one hun- 
dred and eight pigs, as well as the fences that keep these same 
one hundred and eight in their proper places. Miss Minnie 
is especially proud of the little door which leads to the feed 
trough from the pen where the half-grown pigs are kept, because 
it was made purposely, so she says, that the larger pigs would 
not get thru first and crowd the little skinny ones away from 
their feed. They have, however, encountered a difficulty 
because of this humane arrangement—there are times when 
these little pigs become very greedy and eat so much that they 
cannot get back thru the door which allowed them exit. 


THE FARMERETTES’ FAMILY 
“‘Laddie,” in the foreground, is the happy guardian of the ranch 


immediate consumption, has yielded a creditable canning sur- 
plus. The girls are their own and only “help,” so that they are 
not bothered with the labor question. They drive their truck 
into the city every other day, and are as capable as any member 
of the sterner sex. 
At present the girls are living in a house that they leased 
on adjoining property, and are planning to build themselves 
a modern shack home before the fall of the year. While it may 
be just a shack, it will be home for two up-to-date, real honest- 
to-goodness “farmerettes who are spending their time, brains, 
energy. and ingenuity in an activity that is productive. in the 
interests of their country. What these girls are doing shows 
A UNIQUE WATER WAGON what wide~awake, intelligent women can do to aid their brothers 
The handsome pair of blacks have been a great asset in making the farm successful in furthering the war, and trampling on Kaiserism. 
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Breckinridge Long 


The Third Assistant Secretary of State 


mmgpeg SCE NDED thru father and mother from Americans 

distinguished in every generation since the beginning 

| of the republic, Breckinridge Long, Third Assistant 

Bi Secretary of State, needs no pen to embellish his 
identity. 

“Some folks are so busy fussing about their ancestors,’ said 
Josh Billings, “that they don't have time to qualify as ancestors 
themselves." Breckinridge Long qualified, like his forbears, 
as soon as he reached manhood. Mr. Long is the son of William 
F. Long, of St. Louis, Missouri, who was a gallant Confederate 
soldier, several times wounded in action. His mother, Mar- 
garet Breckinridge, is the daughter of Judge S. Breckinridge, 
of that family which gave to the republic one of its first Attorney 
Generals, John Breckinridge, who served in Thomas Jefferson's 
cabinet and was the author of the Kentucky Resolutions; the 
family which produced John Cabell Breckinridge, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, a Senator while one of the youngest 
men in public life, and a major general in the Confederate army. 

Having come from a line of soldiers and statesmen, Breckin- 
ridge Long further qualified as an ancestor when he won for 
a wife, Christine Graham, daughter of Benjamin Graham, of 
St. Louis, whose mother, Christine Blair, was a daughter of 
General Francis Preston Blair, Jr.. member of Congress, 
Minister to Austria in the Johnson administration, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice-President in 1868, a veteran of the 
war with Mexico, and one of the distinguished major generals 
of the Civil War. It was this family which gave to eminent 
public service Montgomery Blair, General Blair's brother, 
who was some years a Senator from Maryland, counsel for the 
defendant in the famous Dred Scott case, and Postmaster 
General in Lincoln's cabinet. 

“No man sprung from such lineage and allied with such 
family connections ever showed himself worthier of his birth- 
right and social position than Breckinridge Long,” wrote a 
St. Louis friend after Mr. Long had entered the State Depart- 
ment. It was added, in approbation of his adoption by President 
Wilson in the diplomatic service, “He always possessed a genial 
disposition and a charming manner, which endeared him to 
those in contact with him. Altho of unexcelled social position 
in St. Louis, he enjoys a general popularity there because of his 
modesty in this respect.” 

Breckinridge Long was born in St. Louis thirty-seven years 
ago; attended the public schools there, graduating from the 
Central High School. Then, entering Princeton, he finished a 
course which gave him the degrees of A. B. and M. A.., and later 
completed a course in law at Washington University; and, 
admitted to the bar before the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
began the practice of law in 1906. His diligent and discrim- 
inating application soon brought him distinction, and he served 
for some time as Secretary of the St. Louis Bar Association. 
When nominated Third Assistant Secretary of State, January 
12, 1916, Mr. Long had established in St. Louis a lucrative law 
practice among substantial business interests. Endowed with 
exceptional energy, he enhanced his good name as a lawyer by 
a creditable work on the “Origin of the Constitution,” now about 
completed. 

Four years ago the Governor of Missouri appointed a com- 
mission for the purpose of revising the laws of the state of 
Missouri. It was composed of fifteen of the leading judges and 
attorneys of the state, and of this commission—the Missouri 
Code Commission by name—Mr. Long was selected secretary. 
Altho the youngest member of the commission, those who were 
his superior in years and length of experience surrendered to 
his clear, decisive solving of problems, his untiring energy, 
and his knowledge of the law. His excellent work on this 
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commission was known and recognized thruout the entire 
state, and the Governor personally thanked him for his efforts 
and congratulated him upon the way in which he handled 
the problems with which the commission was confronted. 

True to his family penchant, Mr. Long has naturally partici- 
pated, among other virile activities, in the political affairs of the 
times. Like his father’s and mother’s folks, he has always been 
a Democrat, but the affiliations of education and environment 
were strengthened and deepened by his own study. observations 
and conclusions. His faith in democratic principles of the 
broadest scope has always been expressed by ardent and 
unhesitating aggression in behalf of his belief. 

In 1916 Mr. Long was elected president of the Wilson Club, 
a newly-formed Democratic organization, which soon became 
a powerful and important factor, not only in St. Louis and 
Missouri, but thruout the entire surrounding country. In the 
election of 1916, the Wilson Club held the balance of power, 
not Only in the state and for the state ticket, but for the national 
ticket in Missouri. Its tremendous success and the thousands 
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on its membership roll were all directly due and accredited to 


the efforts, the planning, and the work of its president, Mr. - 


Breckinridge Long. 

After the 1916 election he was by all odds the most popular 
Democrat in St. Louis, and was urged on every side to become 
the party's candidate for mayor of the city, but he was con- 
strained to decline the honor, as he had decided to accept the 
appointment by the President, and earnestly urged by the 
Secretary of State, of the Third Assistant in that Department. 

The duties assigned to the Third Assistant Secretary of 
State have been materially extended since Mr. Long's appoint- 
ment to that position. Under his jurisdiction now come the 
policies of this government in the Far East, which, embracing 
as it does Japan, China, and Siberia, make this particular 
assignment a most important one. Also he has under his 
direction the Accounts and Appointments of the Department 
of State, and all the official social functioning in so far as 
pertains to the receptions and entertainment of the official 
representatives of foreign powers. 

The British War Mission, headed by the Right Honorable 
Arthur James Balfour, was the first of many missions to come 
to this country, and upon advices that the Mission would come, 


Mr. Long offered his beautiful home to be used to house the 
commission during their stay in Washington. The offer was 
gladly and gratefully accepted, and it was in his home, at 
2829 Sixteenth Street, which was formerly the residence of 
Franklin MacVeagh, the Secretary of the Treasury, that the 
Mission resided, and it was there that the President called 
upon Mr. Balfour, the only private residence, excepting the 
home of Mr. McAdoo, which he has ever visited since becoming 
President. 

Because of his charming personality and his frank, genial 
nature, Mr. Long has been surrounded with many friends, and 
has enjoyed the privileges of the most exclusive clubs, both 
in his native city and in Washington. Altho essentially a 
‘man’s man,” yet there is blended in his nature a love for the 
more beautiful side of life than is found in everyday existence. 
This is evidenced by his inherent knowledge of art and the old 
masters. Both he and Mrs. Long are considered connoisseurs 
of art and have in St. Louis, attached to their home, one of the 
most beautiful private art galleries in the country. 

They have one little girl, just three years old, named Christine 
after her mother, and, when home, Mr. Long forgets the cares 
of state in the delights of ideal home life. 








During the Red Cross Christmas drive for membership, this poem of Mr. Palin’s was 
used with telling effect. It was made the feature of the Northwestern Division’s 
campaign, printed on the application slip and distributed broadcast throuout the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Alaska. The recent $100,000,000 drive makes 
the publication here of Mr. Palin’s poem of especial interest and appeal.—EpitTor. 


Send the Cross of Red to the Fields of Dread 


by G. HERB PALIN 


Where the shot and shell are flying, 
Send it there! 

Where the brave are maimed and dying, 
Send it there! 

Send it ‘cross Atlantic waters, 

To those helpless wives and daughters; 

For the love of God and Mercy, 
Send it there! 





Where the little ones are needing, 
Send it there! 

Where broken hearts are bleeding, 
Send it there! 

Send it to those millions reeling, 

Send it with a generous feeling: 

For the love of God and Mercy, 
Send it there! 


Where there's dire famine creeping, 
Send it there! 
Where the hungry ones are weeping, 
Send it there! 
Where the heavy guns have battered, 
Where the homes are rent and shattered; 
For the love of God and Mercy, 
Send it there! 
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Crews of Chicago 


Noted Lawyer Sacrifices Practice to Fight Huns 


pal NE of the favorite themes of Hun propaganda has 
been that the American loves money to the exclusion 
f of everything else, and that he will not leave the 
} pursuit of the dollar for glory on the tented field, or 
for any of the motives that move the people of other 
nations to war. From Hindenburg to the most humble and 
stupid peasant under the rule of the Kaiser, people of the 
Fatherland were told that there was no fear, the American 
would not fight. Even after 
war was declared they were 
told America was bluffing. 
Americas answer is a 
million men on the western 
front fighting, officered by 
men from civil life, who two 
years ago did not know the 
real difference between a 
corporal’s guard and an 
army division. From every 
state, city, town and hamlet 
in these United States they 
have gone to the training 
camps to prepare to give 
the lie to Hohenzollern 
sneers; nay, to fight for a 
cause so much higher and 
bigger than that of the Cen- 
tral Powers that the war 
lords of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary are both 
amazed and stricken with 
fear at the boundless en- 
thusiasm of free America. 
One of the chief of the 
nation’s sons, pursuing his 
growing business in Chicago 
as a corporation lawyer, 
hearing the call of the 
nation and leaving all at 
great sacrifice to himself, 
becoming an officer in the 
national army, was Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Ralph 
Crews, now stationed in 
Washington. Two years 
ago Colonel Crews was 
going in and out among the 
lawyers and business men 
of Chicago, earning for himself a good name and grandly caring 
for his little family with the increasing retainers from his pro- 
fession. He thought naught of war, or, if he did, only as a 
busy American giving his first attention to the clients he 
served. Colonel Crews was a member of the law firm of 
Adams, Crews, Bobb and Westcott, of Chicago, all of them 
American to the core. Colonel Crews was counsel for a large 
number of corporations. He was financially interested in the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, in Old Ben Coal Corporation, 
and other business enterprises. He had given long study to 
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general business problems, and his judgment and advice were 
much sought after by men engaged in the great affairs of the 
Northwest. He was by choice, training and experience one of 
those whom the mighty Wilhelm of Germany designated as 
“money cowards,” with a curling of his haughty royal lips. 

But to Colonel Crews as, to a million other Americans, 
the sneer of the brutal tyrant who rules the fatal destiny 
of Germany was the spark to the powder of American 
patriotism. He sacrificed 
his brilliant prospects at 
the Chicago bar, laid aside 
his law books, sought a 
commission in the army and 
entered the service in Jan- 
uary, 1918. Colonel Crews 
applied himself to War 
Department affairs as he 
had done to law and busi- 
ness, and in a few months 
was metamorphosed from 
the civilian to the officer in 
charge of all contracts for 
the Ordnance Department, 
numbering in excess of one 
hundred per day and in- 
volving the expenditure of 
billions of dollars. That 
Colonel Crews will make a 
record no less noteworthy 
than that already made as a 
lawyer we need not say. 
It is in the blood of the 
American. 

Lieutenant Colonel Crews 
was born March 29, 1876, 
at Mt. Vernon, Illinois, and 
is the son of Seth F. Crews 
and Helena Ridgeway 
Crews, the father a lawyer 
of repute. He went to 
school in Chicago, gradu- 
ated at the high school, 
followed the profession to 
which he was born, and 
studied law in the Chicago 
College of Law. He went 
actively into his work from 
the start, rose rapidly in 
his profession, and at the time of his enlistment was considered 
one of the rising men at the bar. 

In glorious June—17th of the month, 1901—there was a 
wedding at Riverside, Illinois, and that day Colonel Crews and 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Sherman entered upon that”'long, long 
trail” the soldiers so delight to sing about in these warlike days. 
Three beautiful children have been born of the union—Mary A.., 
now sixteen; Elizabeth R., twelve, and Ralph, Jr., nine. Young 
Ralph has long been ‘Major’ of the home regiment, and is 
only sorry that he cannot follow “daddy” to the war 





Forward, as opportunity offers. 


Never look round to see whether any shall note it 
success in even the smallest matter, and think that even such a result is no trifle—Narcus AURELIUS. 
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Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, of ‘‘Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight”’ 


By MARION F. 






NHE number of persons who are familiar with the 


the bucket’’ as compared with those who have 
thrilled to its romance, memorized it and recited it 
with (more or less) appropriate gestures. 

Mrs. Thorpe, who is a native of Indiana, has been a resident 
of California for a number of years. Her handsome, substan- 
tial home stands upon one of San Diego's many sightly hills. 
The broad window beside which the writer usually sits at her 
work frames an eye-filling vista of the blue waters of the bay 
sweeping murmurously to the foot of its ragged shore line, 
while from the pergola in front one looks down upon New San 
huddling at the skirt hems of the beautiful, clustering 
hills. 

The interior of her house is charming, too, but one is too 
absorbed in the writer's vivid personality to retain more than 
a vague impression of harmonies in color and form. There are 
many well-filled bookcases, and ample and artistic furnishings 
and ornaments, yet with the effect of airiness and space which 
only absolute freedom from the clutter of senseless, useless 
knick-knacks can obtain. 

It is a charming, homey home. Just the sort of surroundings 
in which one might expect to find the cultured gentlewoman 
who told so frankly of the time when she—then little, sixteen- 
year-old Rosa Hartwick—once spent a morning reading “Love 
and Loyalty” in Peterson's Magazine and then spent the school 
hours following in day-dreaming over the fascinating romance, 
to the utter neglect of the three “R's” of the curriculum, and 
bringing down the teacher's amazed reproaches upon her 
devoted head. 

At the close of the school day, the young penitent hurried 
homeward and shut herself in her room with her slate and 
arithmetic and her guilty conscience, bent upon atoning for 
what she then believed to be a wasted day. But “Love and 
Loyalty” still clamored for attention, and the flaming, creative 
spirit put to rout her good intentions. She tossed aside her 
arithmetic and set about committing to verse the final scene 
of the story. When she was summoned to the six o'clock supper, 
she had written out upon her slate all of those familiar lines 
which cling to memory like burrs and will not be banished to 
the limbo of Forgotten Things. 

As her mother had always rather severely discouraged her 
penchant for “‘scribbling,”” believing it interfered with her 
studies, she at first thought of erasing the poem and saying 
nothing about the way in which she had spent the time. But 
being neither skilled in subterfuge, nor hardened to deceit, 
the first opportunity for private conference found her, slate in 
hand, at the confessional of her mother’s knee. 

She told of the wasted day, the teacher's reproof, and the 
neglected arithmetic, and then displayed the slate on which 
she believed she had perpetrated her crowning offense, and 
urged on by the desire to ease her conscience of its entire burden, 
she rather shamefacedly read aloud the verses. 

“And shall I rub it out now?” she asked her mother. 

Then came the reassuring reply, “No, dear, don’t rub it out. 
I want you to copy it in a little book that I am going to give 
you, and from now on when you feel like you just must write, 
you can use this book instead of your slate.” 

The poem was written in 1867, and published first in 1870 in 
an obscure newspaper, and without compensation to the author. 
A copy of this paper chanced to find its way to England, and 
there the poem met with instant recognition and appreciation. 
It was being quoted and recited at private homes and public 
gatherings in England and had become a favorite of England's 
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queen long before more than a mere handful of the writer's 
compatriots were aware of its existence. 

She did not again offer a line for publication until ten years 
later, she having married in the interim. Then the failing health 
of her husband, together with serious financial reverses, turned 
her thoughts to writing as a possible means of increasing the 
family income. One day, while ill in bed, she wrote and sent 
out three poems, one to St. Nicholas, another to the Youth's 
Companion, and the third to a church paper, now discontinued. 
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The church paper responded with a check for two dollars— 
the first money she had ever received for writing—and a later 
mail on the same day brought five dollars from St. Nicholas 
and ten from the Youth's Companion. A “‘red letter” day that 
marked the beginning of a most successful literary career, for 
in addition to a host of poems, including an astonishing number 
of our old-time favorites for which we have not always known 
we were indebted to Mrs. Thorpe, as many were published 
anonymously, she has also some twelve or thirteen books to 
her credit. One well-known periodical has reprinted a series 


of her juvenile stories for the third time. 

The original romance has some slight foundation of fact, 
inasmuch as the old church at Churtsay, England, still stands. 
Some years ago, when it was being 
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The T-N-T Toll 


Dangers of Trinitrotoluol 


JHE munition plants of the United States are now 

Sig] engaged in the production of seventy-eight million 

} rounds of cannon ammunition ordered by the United 

3 States Government for use in the European war. 

~ According to cold matter-of-fact calculation, between 

seven thousand and seventeen thousand cases of TNT poison- 

ing, resulting in between one hundred and thirty-five and four 

hundred and seventy-five deaths, will probably occur among 
the workers in these plants. 

The ammunition maker has more to contend with than the 
liability of a “blow up’—the TNT is deadly in more ways 
than as an explosive. 
~¥[t has all been figured out with the preciseness of a mortuary 
table of a life insurance company based on records kept 
during the past two years. These records show that five per 
cent, or from three hundred and fifty to eight hundred and 
fifty of the cases of poisoning, will happen to new beginners— 
those who have been exposed not longer than two days: sev- 
enty-five per cent, or from 5,250 to 12,750 of the cases, will 
break out after one or two months, and the remaining twenty 
per cent will hold off for three to five months. This is the grim 
way in which the dreaded TNT takes its victims, but after 
getting a grip, death may not result for a number of months— 
altho there is not much consolation in that thought. 

The problem is comparatively a new one, and the insidious- 
ness of the poison was not suspected until an alarming number 
of cases developed among munition workers in England. 

The real name of TNT is trinitrotoluol, which has a venomous 
look, anyway. It is composed of highly explosive compounds 
loaded into big explosive shells that explode by percussion 
of an interior metal fuse when the shell strikes anywhere from 
one to twenty-eight miles from the cannon that fired it. That's 
why TNT has got the call; it is perfectly well behaved and 
shock proof, so far as the cannon is concerned, and waits to 
do business when it hits, or the time fuse sets it off. 

* + * * 

In a report to the United States Department of Labor, 
Archie Rice, who for two years has been connected with Ameri- 
can munitions plants, goes into the whole matter fully and 
completely, as follows: 

Ordinary powdered sulphur, which in itself is harmless, 
becomes sulphuric acid when chemically treated. Ordinary 
harmless white chunks of niter (sometimes called saltpeter or 
nitrates), yielded by the inexhaustible shallow mines of Chile's 
highland plateaus, become nitric acid when chemically treated 
with sulphuric acid. Ordinary harmless sweet glycerin, which is 
a four-times-refined by-product from the foul-smelling refuse 
grease of a soap factory, becomes, when chemically:treated with 
nitric acid, the frightfully destructive nitro-glycerin; which is 
an innocent-looking, oily fluid resembling white-sugar syrup, 
such as is used for hot cakes. When nitroglycerin is soaked 
up in fine sawdust and placed in paraffin-treated paper tubes, 
it is known as dynamite, and each tube as a stick of dynamite. 

Nitric acid chemically combined with toluene, which is a 
coal-tar by-product of gas works and of dye works, becomes 
tri-ni-tro-tol-u-ol, hence its abbreviation TNT. 

Pure TNT is a canary yellow, powdery substance, consisting 
of tiny crystals almost as fine as dust. It melts and becomes 
a reddish-brown fluid resembling maple syrup. It is bitter to 
the taste, and its presence in the atmosphere, even in scarcely 
detectable dust or perhaps only as invisible fume, may readily 
be noted by a bitter taste if the mouth be occasionally opened, 
as in talking. This quick effect thru the mouth, and probably 
upon saliva that may later be swallowed, indicates perhaps the 
manner in which is caused much"of the TNT catarrh of the 


linings of the stomach and intestines. Severe frontal headache 
and sometimes vomiting follow soon after some comparatively 
short exposures to TNT atmospheres. 

In England, where the summers are much cooler, and there 
is relatively less escape of TNT to menace the worker, it is 
claimed that the number of initial cases of TNT poisoning 
has been materially reduced, and therefore the productive 
efficiency of the plant force improved, by serving free to the 
workers milk or hot cocoa. Possibly somewhat similar results 
might be achieved, and more cheaply and practically, when 
milk is difficult of purchase near isolated munition plants, by 
having all workers rinse out their mouths several times a day 
with warm water to remove all saliva impregnated with TNT. 
In England, moreover, no TNT worker is now employed longer 
than two weeks without being shifted for a like period to some 
department not exposed to the poison. The most precise cloth- 
ing regulations are enforced, and neither food nor tobacco can 
be brought beyond the house, where absolutely all clothing is 
removed and changed both before and after work. After a 
few experiments in that country it was claimed that the entry 
of TNT poison was not so much by inhalation of the dust and 
fume or by the swallowing of dust, as by actual absorption 
thru every part of the skin or of the mucous membrane 
exposed to TNT dust or fume or vapor. Some deny that sur- 
face absorption of TNT is the principal means by which the 
poison enters the system. 

TNT is not an immediate poison. It is not a direct cause 
of death. Its grave danger lies in the fact that it so impairs 
certain organs that death ensues because of the destruction 
of some necessary function of the body. 

Susceptibility to TNT poisoning and immunity from it vary 
as widely as do the dispositions and personal and hygienic 
habits of the individual workers. But there are persons with 
certain medically discoverable weaknesses and tendencies 
who should never be employed in TNT departments. Among 
those who should, for their own safety, be most emphatically 
forbidden to work in TNT atmospheres are persons using 
alcoholic beverages and persons who have been addicted to 
their use. This is so because alcohol has already affected 
stomach linings or the liver, or is weakening these points of 
greatest vulnerability to TNT attacks. Persons habitually 
breathing thru the mouth should also be excluded from TNT 
work. 

An Italian, continuously employed twenty months in a 
TNT melting and pouring department, was daily exposed to 
the dust while opening fresh boxes of the fine powder, and to 
contact with TNT while placing in boxes scraps of TNT cast- 
ings; also exposed to TNT vapor while personally cleaning 
out the big iron kettles in which the TNT is melted, yet was 
never affected by TNT in any apparent or self-discoverable 
manner. The only sign of his TNT employment was the regu- 
larly yellow-stained palms of his hands. ‘ Asked what he did 
to avert ill effects and keep himself in such evident prime 
physical condition, he replied: “Never drink; oh, my God, no! 
Never eat the sandwich with TNT on the hands. Never eat 
before wash the face and the hands. Wear the gloves, sure. 
When clean the kettles tie the handkerchief across the mouth, 
the nose. Eat plenty good grub. Sleep good.” 

So far as their possible exposure to TNT poisoning is con- 
cerned, the employes at a shell-loading plant may be divided 
into three classes. The first and almost unexposed class con- 
sists of the office force, the machinists, electricians, tinsmiths, 
carpenters, firemen, guards, yardmen, and chauffeurs=alto- 
gether comprising about forty per cent of the plant force, 
They have nothing to do with production-department work, 
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and rarely have occasion to incur personal risks | 
of TNT_poisoning. 

The second and only occasionally exposed 
class consists of all those workers engaged in 
plant-production tasks, but not employed in 
any of the TNT departments. This group forms 
about thirty per cent of the plant force, comes 
occasionally in contact with some TNT fume or 
dust, and furnishes less than one-tenth of all 
the TNT poisoning cases. 

The third and regularly exposed class includes 
all those workers in the TNT departments, a 
group generally about thirty per cent of the 
plant force. This class of workers comes con- | 
stantly in contact with TNT or its dust or | 
fume, and furnishes more than nine-tenths of | 
all the cases of TNT poisoning. 

Workers in the TNT departments of a shell- | 
loading plant may be divided into four groups, | 
according to the nature and sequence of their 
tasks 
In the first TNT group are those engaged in | 
melting the powdered TNT and then stirring it | 
and pouring it into the steel projectiles. This 
isa process that necessarily liberates considerable 
TNT vapor and much TNT fume, and also there 
is a relatively small escape of TNT dust into 
the atmosphere, incidental to the opening and | 
emptving of the original boxes. About 40 per | 

| 





cent of all the TNT workers are needed in this | 
melting and pouring department. In a year’s | 
operations every one hundred jobs yields approxi- | 
mately sixty-four TNT poisoning cases. To 
make this risk rate clearer: Here, let us say, is | 
a department regularly requiring one hundred | 
workers a day. The personnel of the working 
force may, and it does change, but there are | 
only one hundred jobs, even if one thousand | 
different persons be employed to keep those 
jobs filled. The number of TNT poisoning cases 
produced by the one hundred jobs in a year is 
the risk rate in that department. Some workers 
may have remained only one day, others may 
have worked weeks or months; still others may 
have continued thruout the year. But no matter 
what the varying individual experience or suscep- 
tibility, the number of TNT poisoning cases 
produced by those one hundred jobs is here 
called the risk rate. If the one hundred jobs 
could have had a new set of one hundred workers 
each day, the risk rate would have appeared 
very small. If the one hundred jobs could have 
had the same one hundred men thruout the year, 


there would have been more TNT cases, and the | 


risk rate would have appeared much larger. 

In the second TNT group are those engaged 
in cooling the bursting-charge of TNT that has 
been poured into the shell, removing the petti- 
coated funnel from the shell orifice, stripping 
the protective paper wrapping from the outside 
of the shell, and shearing or cutting off with 
bronze saws the excess chunk of protruding 
TNT above the filled shell cavity. In this process 
there is a little vapor, much TNT fume, and more 
TNT dust and contact than occur in the melting 
and pouring department. The cooling depart- 
ment requires about ten per cent of all the TNT 
workers. In the plant studied, the cooling 
department, under improved conditions, showed 
a yearly risk rate of thirty-three TNT poisoning 
cases for every one hundred jobs. 

In the third TNT group are those employed 
at or about machine-run drills used in boring 


cavity for the reception eventually of the detonat- 
ing fuse. This boring process creates quantities 


of very fine TNT dust, produces some TNT | 


fume, but is not accompanied by any TNT 


vapor, except such as may be in the air because | 


of very fine dust converted in humid weather. 
The boring department requires the services of 
about twenty per cent of all the TNT process 
workers. In the plant studied, the boring depart- 
ment, after adopting improved methods, devel- 
oped a yearly risk rate of thirty-three TNT 
Poisoning cases for every one hundred jobs, the 
Same risk as in the cooling department. How- 


ever, this risk rate for the boring department | 
would perhaps be too low in ordinary circum- | 
It was developed during more than a | 


Stances. 


year's operations with an unusually well selected | 
clas: of workers. 


| sure pistol that sprays on the shellac. 


, | departmental 
within the TNT charge in each shell a central | 
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In the fourth and last TNT group are those 
employed in scraping free the particles of TNT 
adhering to the threads in the orifice of the filled 
shell and thereafter engaged in shellacking the 
TNT cavity by means of a long-barrel air-pres- 


This is a 
process that liberates a great 
amount of TNT fume, a medium amount of TNT 


| dust, and a considerable amount of the tiny 


TNT crystals. Perhaps about thirty per cent 
of all the TNT process workers are employed 
in this department. 

When we pass around the hero medals after the 
war is over, let us not forget the humble muni- 
tion worker, who is doing his bit and risking his 
life to help win the war. 
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Letters from the Boys 
at the Front Continued from page 408 


to death. We broke up their formation and they 
scattered in every direction. We could have 
murdered them all if we only had a gun. It was 
great sport; we chased them about five miles. 
They seemed dazed and did not know where to 
go or what to do. We had to be very careful 
not to get one of them in the propeller. If we 
did, it would have broken all in pieces. 

I saw another funny thing this morning. We 
were all out on the dual field and there are always 
a lot of mongrel dogs hanging around with the 
fellows. One little cur had chased every ship 
as it took off. One plane was standing idling 
the propeller. The dog ran out and started to 
jump at the propeller. Instead of that, he jumped 
into it and was cut in three pieces before he could 
say ‘‘bow.”’ It also cracked the propeller, costing 
the United States $150 to kill that bowser. One 
piece of dog went up in the air one hundred feet— 
his hind legs and tai!. When this portion came 
down, the tail was still wagging. 
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There are lots of little birds in the air, and one 
has to be careful to avoid the flocks, for they 
scatter in all directions. The wind blows a 
regular gale here all the time—one certainly has 
to work to keep a plane right in the air. A gust 
will heave up one wing, you will force that down 
and up will come the tail; before you have that 
forced down an air current will lift the ship 
straight up as quick as a flash, or drop you just 
as rapidly—possibly a hundred feet. That is 
when you need a life belt. 

To pilot an aeroplane in rough weather is some 
job. One has to watch so many things at once 
and look out for a sudden push, which may act 
in many ways. It keeps me busy working the 
controls. 

I cannot speak too highly of my instructor. 
He is a wonderful man—the most level-headed, 
good-humored, bright and never-tiring fellow 
l ever saw. Everyone claims he is about the best 
pilot in this country. Probably you remember 
his name. He is the aviator that piloted the 
plane in the serial picture ‘“‘Patria’’ that we used 
to see every week. 

He takes the greatest of pains to make every- 





thing clear to one—why we do this and that— 
what to do in an emergency, etc. He takes pride 
in making it a point to turn out good, careful 
pilots. 

Today I was the last one up. Was up twice 
today—forty minutes this morning and forty 
minutes this afternoon. This morning when I 
was up it sure was cold. | have a good flying 
outfit, but still I was cold. I could hardly hold 
on to the controls, and my face, which was partly 
exposed, I thought was frozen. 

| had two queer things happen yesterday. We 
were up 5,200 feet when the gas began-to leak 
in the air. Lachonne rides in the front, and the 
student rides back of the pilot. All the instru- 
ments are in the student’s seat, mounted on an 
instrument board similar to that in an auto. I 
noticed our air pressure was dropping and | 
began to use the hand pump for air. We were 
off about four miles from the field. The leak kept 
getting greater and I had to pump like every- 
thing to keep up three pounds. I signalled him 
with two fingers that two pounds was all I could 
keep on here, and we turned and started back 
towards the field. On the way back, one of the 








| eyes are sore from the dust. 
| days is so full of sand it looks like smoke of 
| forest fires. 





handles on the compression relief cock worked 
out and we lost the compression on one cylinder 
and also the power, leaving only three cylinders 
and about one hundred R. P. M. We continued 
to glide down and limp on three cylinders. About 
two miles from the field we cut the motor off and 
glided down. You would be surprised how far 
one can glide when at a high altitude. We were 
up about two thousand feet when we cut the 
motor off and glided over two miles against g 
side wind and landed in fine shape. 

1 will be glad when a calm day comes; it js 
hard to do much in rough weather. The air 
currents surely affect a ship in odd ways. Some- 
times, as I have said, one seems to strike a vac- 
uum, or hole in the air, and drop. Soon you catch, 
and all is fine. We find these holes or bumps 
over lakes and in a hilly country. They are 


| mostly at altitudes under two thousand feet. 
| As a general rule there is very little wind above 


five thousand feet, but lately Lachronne could 
find no smooth place—even at eight to ten 
thousand feet high. 

Well, Will, this is some letter and will do for 
a couple of you. Write often. Am tired—my 
The air on windy 


My instructor said I was doing 
exceedingly well. Sure am tired, so will retire. 


Your brother, 
CLIFF. 


June 20, 1918. 

Dear R.: I have frequently had the intention 
and inclination to write you a letter direct, 
but Fritz has not taken many vacations in 
this sector since this tribe of New Englanders 
arrived in front of him, and consequently things 
have been moving most of the time, and they do 
most of this moving in the air. Then also a 
second lieutenant is always busy when there is 
business, for the General always tells the colonel 
“such and such things must be done,’’ the colonel 
tells the same thing to the majors, they repeat it 
to their captains, and then the captains call in 
the second lieutenants and say very briefly, 
“Do it!” That’s the way with every army, | 
suppose. Also that’s why they all say second 
lieutenants are expendable, and in the casualty 
lists and roll of honor in the English papers it’s 
always headed, ‘‘Second lieutenants, unless other- 
wise mentioned.”’ In other words they, whoever 
they are, realize our absolute insignificance. 
However, the responsibility for sixty men is much 
less burdensome than that of two hundred and 
fifty or larger numbers that the high officers are 
held up to. But to have sixty men, a platoon, 
which has absolute confidence in me and my 
orders, is my ambition in the army. 

Since I have been in France I have received 
many letters from home and that vicinity stating 
what they had read in the W—— News about 
me, etc., and I believe had they not seen it, they 
never would have thought to write. So you see 
the paper has done me lots of good, for it has 
meant more letters to me and that is all we can 
get from the States at present. Of course some 
papers come thru, but most of them are full of 
war news ten times exaggerated, and the rest 
of their columns are full of stories about chaplains 
and ambulance drivers being shelled and gassed. 
Every paper I see nowadays has letters from 
such sources in it, and I| just want to take a 
crack at them right here. To begin with, the 
men who are in the fight and working as we all 
ought to be, have no time to write such lengthy 
letters full of their personal adventures. But 
these people who do so much writing are the ones 
who have lots of time, and they are, in most 
cases, telling of experiences they never had. It’s 
not because I have any personal grudge against 
any of these people that I say this, but because 
I hate to see things in print which I know cause 
some people at home to worry, and quite unncces- 
sarily. I dread to think of the boasting some of 
these “behind the line” men will do after the 
war is over. Of course they are very necessary 
to the existence of our army, and men at the 
front all recognize their important work. 4, When 
they tell the truth I always give them full’credit, 


Continued on page 427 
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Let’s Talk It Over 


& are of the most important lessons that 
America has derived from the present war 
is the necessity for extensive and intensive culti- 
yation of the soil. In order that the request 
of the Food Administration be complied with, 
and the work of the National War Garden Com- 
mission made successful, it was necessary for 
many who had only a small parcel of ground at 
their disposal to use most progressive methods 
of cultivation, in order that they might get a 
maximum crop. 

With eyes always open for the things that will 
count along these lines, it was a pleasure to have 
the opportunity of viewing what one man, 
George C. Frolich, publicity manager of the 
United Drug Company, has accomplished. The 


tremely limited, 30 x 60 feet, so that he was 


compelled to follow the most modern methods | 


in order to have a successful garden. 


At the extreme rear of his plot he planted | 


scarlet runner beans, which have now reached a 
height of over six feet, and not only are extensive 
producers, but furnish a beautiful flowering back- 
gound. In the shade the beans afforded were 
planted Japanese cucumbers and lettuce. At 
the required distance from the bean rows, corn 
was planted, and between the beans and the corn 
tworows of winter cabbage. Between the rows of 
corn are more cucumbers, as well as head lettuce, 
and immediately in front of the corn is an exten- 
sive patch of Swiss chard, parsnips, beets, carrots 
and other root crops. 
have reached an extraordinary growth, and have 
made a record for the early production of their 
crops. At the left of the garden proper, seventy- 
five tomato plants were set out, and have now 
reached a height of about five feet, and are cov- 
ered with luscious product, which are ripening 
daily. Infact, these plants have, since July 15th, 
produced enough fruit for the Frolich family’s 
daily needs. 
record for producing early tomatoes, a thing 


of special interest is the beautiful methodical | 


design they present. White poles at: regular 
distances support each plant. From the first 
pole to the last one, and intersecting at the 


center every pole in the row, a longer pole runs | 


vertical, furnishing support for the branches 
that have sprung out from the main shoot. 
Nowhere in this vicinity have I seen a garden, 
not only producing such a maximum crop in a 
minimum time, but so geometrically perfect in 
arrangement. 


gardens four or five times its size, and the cause 
for this is that not one single inch of ground has 
been wasted. A careful study of the require- 
ments of everything planted obviated waste, 
and also meant success. 

At a time when the educational campaign of 
the National War Garden Commission should be 
strictly followed out, it is of great importance 
to the nation at large, as well as every individual, 
to know what one man has accomplished, simply 
thru using his head, and, like a good soldier, 
obeying the commands of his superiors in the 
agricultural army. Every bit of labor has been 
done by the owner, and was not alone a recrea- 
tion, but from his looks must have equalled the 
very best physical culture course. 

Remember, in a plot 30 x 60 feet, Mr. Frolich 
has planted two hundred heads of cabbage, seven- 


tv-fiv | e 
y-five tomato plants, two rows of corn, five crops | scenery about them, as they journeyed on was 


of radishes, two crops of beans, parsnips, beets, 
Swiss chard, lettuce, not to mention a beautiful 
collection of flowers. 
specialty of tomatoes, is an authority on tomato 
cultivation, and expects to get fifteen hundred 
Pounds this year. 
Pounds of tomatoes to each plant. 
Matoes were of a smooth exterior, deep red, 


field tomatoes. 
Belmonts, Perfection, Stone and the Coreless. 


Frclich’s Formula for Successful Tomato Raising 
—Plant deep. Buy foot-high plants. Remove 





| the fruit, instead of the leaves and stocks. 


| first four or five young fruit formed should be 
garden area at Mr. Frolich’s disposal was ex- | 


All of these vegetables | 


Besides making a New England | 


The crops produced on this little | 
backyard garden have equalled that of most | 


Mr. Frolich has made a | for one thing: 


Last year he averaged thirty | 
These to- | 
: ‘ _*©°s | could do this for humanity. 
rich meaty pulp, thin-skinned, and far superior in | moistened eyes with the thrill of patriotic fervor. 
appearance, color and flavor to the ordinary | 


The varieties used were Early | trip was to look for the service flags and promptly 


| do them homage—and the salutes came very 


side shoots and leaves up to the last two. Dig a 
hole ten inches deep. Put a large handful of 
bone meal at bottom of hole. Stir the meal up 


with soil, pack soil firmly in and around the to- | 
This insures a tremendous deep- 


mato plant. 
root growth. Plant tomatoes three feet apart. 
Nip off all the side shoots, and lower larger 
leaves on each plant. When plants have grown 
to a height of five feet, encourage lateral shoots. 
By this time tomatoes will have formed, and 
green tomatoes will be so heavy that it will 
be necessary to support each cluster of fruit with 
raffia. Remove every leaf which shades a cluster 
of tomatoes. This drives all growing power into 
The 


removed entirely. A plant treated in this manner 


| will send out an extra number of blossoms. 
Growing tomatoes in this way lends itself for | 


protection from early frost. Have large wrapping 
paper bags pasted together, and at four in the 
afternoon, if it indicates a cold night, put the 


| tomatoes to sleep in these paper night-caps. 


Cover the whole plant with the bag, and tie the 
bottom with raffia. Remove bag about nine or 
ten in the morning, when the sun is warm. 


| Tomatoes should be fertilized frequently, pref- 


erably before rain. Use a good quality, well- 


balanced commercial fertilizer, with an occasional | 
handful of nitrate of soda, or hen and pigeon | 


manure when possible. Keep the soil well loos- 
ened by hoeing frequently. During drought see 
that plants are soaked at least twice a week by 
heavy watering. Whale oil soap emulsion, 


| Pyrox, with tobacco extract sprayed over the 
plants a few times will not alone remove the | 


aphis fly, but prevent other insects or blight. 
While much success is due Mr. Frolich for his 
conscientious work, it is no more than can be 


| obtained by anyone else who approaches the 
problem of cultivating the soil with the same | 


degree of careful, earnest thought. 


* * * 


WE SALUTE YOU! 


WO middle-aged business men were driving 


up thru Maine on their way to fishing | 


grounds for a few days’ well-earned diversion. 


| The road ran thru valleys green with verdure, 
| and over hills beautiful with growing grain and 


food-producing fields. On every elevation in- 


spiring scenic views burst into view in the dis- | no matter what the circumstances. 


Along the winding roadway, the brooks | 


tance. 
and growth of midsummer; across the fences, 
the pastures and herds, cool forests and winding 
streams, with occasionally the glistening surface 
of ponds, then on to the purple hills, dotted with 
groups of farm buildings farther away until lost 
in the haze of the horizon. 

Around a turn in the road they came abruptly 
upon a small old farmhouse and garden. Not a 
human being near, but flying from the front door 
was a service flag withtwo stars. ‘Over There!’’ 
was the story told, and quick as a flash the two 
gave it the military salute, and together they 
caught the vision of the fighting in France, of 
the two khaki-clad American boys who had 


| spent their boyhood on the farm, now shoulder 


to shoulder in the Great War. The farm life 
goes on at the old home, but so quietly and 
soberly. It was almost pathetic in the intensive 
silent eloquence with which the flag brought 
home its story to the two men. The beautiful 


obliterated by the visions of ‘‘Over There.”’ 
The next farmhouse they scanned with interest 
“Were any of the boys ‘Over 
There?”’”’ Yes, again the service flag, and also 
with two stars, greeted them, and again the 
military salute, and the patriotic thrill that they 
belonged to the Great Nation of Peoples which 
And there were 


From this moment on the chief interest in the 


often indeed. They seemed more frequent in 


| the sparsely-settled sections than anywhere else. 
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Te beauty of the package alone will 

make you want MAVIS—bat only | 
when you know the wondrous fragrance, | 
will you know why its appeal is irre- 
sistible! Send l5e to Vivaudou (Dept. 
J. C., Times Bldg., New York, or if you 

s live in Canada, to Vivaudou, 344 St. Paul 
St., West, Montreal) for a gener- 
ous sample of 


MAVIS or LADY MARY 


CREATOR OF NZ , 
Lady Mars 
Tonerre néquisires Paris-New Yor 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 


ViIVAUDOU 





mans, Ltd. Montreal 


Montreal 





Quick French for Soldiers and Sailors 


A handy edition for men who must learn the essentials 
in a hutry. Especially adapted for the men “going 
over” or who “are over.” Contains the more important 
phrases necessary to enable to talk with their French 
compatriots. Shirt Pocket Editions, 15c; 16c postpaid. 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 


This trip to the country brought home to 
them a greater realization of the country’s sacri- 
fices than they had experienced before—and the 
service flag hereafter gets the military salute 


* * * 


APOLOGIES TO PRIVATE KELLY, Q. M.C. 


gy the June issue of the NATIONAL appeared a 
paragraph about Mr. Roland Robbins, the 
manager of B. F. Keith’s Theater at Washington, 
D. C., in which reference was made to Private 
Walsh, who wrote the words and music of the 
“Buy, Buy a Liberty Bond’’ song. 

We are in receipt of a letter from Private 
Kelly, containing the following advice: 

‘Kindly allow me to correct this mistake. The 
author of this number and holder of the copy- 
right thereto is William Thomas Kelly, Private, 
Q. M. C., and is at present stationed at Camp 
Meigs, Washington, D. C.” 

The NATIONAL is glad to make this correction 
and apologizes to Private Kelly for the mis- 
statement. 


People It Pays to Know 


Continued from page 421 


repaired, an enterprising Briton acquired a snug 
fortune by purchasing the old discarded oaken 
beans and converting them into clappers or 
tongues for tiny ‘‘curefw’’ bells. 

Altho many others have reaped a golden harvest 
from the poem (it has been staged.and filmed and 
translated into many languages) it has never 
been a source of financial gain to its creator, but 
it has won for her something which: she values 
far more—an enduring place in the romance- 
loving hearts of many lands. 
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These City Physicians Explain Why 


They Prescribe Nuxated Iron 





To Make Healthier Women and Stronger, Sturdier Men 


NOW BEING USED BY OVER THREE MILLION PEOPLE ANNUALLY 


By enriching the blood and creating thousands of new red blood cells, it often quickly transforms 
the flabby, fleshy, toneless tissues, and pallid cheeks of weak, anaemic men and 
women into a glow of health. Increases the strength of delicate, nervous, 
run-down folks in two weeks’ time in many instances. 


It is conservatively estimated that over three 
million people annually in this country alone are 
taking Nuxated Iron. Such astonishing results have 
been reported from its use both by doctors and 
laymen, that a number of physicians in various 
parts of the country have been asked to explain 
why they prescribe it so extensively, and why it 
apparently .produces so much better results than 
were obtained from the old forms of inorganic iron. 

Extracts from some of the letters received are 
given below: 

Dr. Ferdinand King, a New York Physician and 
Medical Author, says: “There can be no sturdy 
iron men without iron. Pallor means anaemia. 
Anaemia means iron deficiency. The skin of anae- 
mic men and women is pale, the flesh flabby; the 
muscles lack tone, the brain fags and the memory 
fails, and they often become weak, nervous, irri- 
table, despondent and melancholy. When the iron 
goes from the blood of women, the roses go from their 
cheeks. 

“In the most common foods of America, the 
starches, sugars, table syrups, candies, polished rice, 
white bread, soda crackers, biscuits, macaroni, 
spaghetti, tapioca, sago, farina, degerminated corn- 
meal, no longer is iron to be found. Refining pro- 
cesses have removed the iron of Mother Earth from 
these impoverished foods, and silly methods of home 
cookery, by throwing down the wastepipe the water 
in which our vegetables are cooked, are responsible 
for another grave iron loss. 

‘Therefore, you should supply the iron deficiency 
in your food by using some form of organic iron, 
just as you would use salt when your food has not 
enough salt.”’ 

Dr. A. J. Newman, late Police Surgeon of the 
city of Chicago, and former House Surgeon, Jeffer- 
son Park Hospital, Chicago, in commenting on 
Nuxated Iron, says: “It has been my particular 
duty during the past six years to assist in keeping 
Chicago’s five thousand bluecoats in good health 
and perfect fighting trim so that they would be 
physically equipped to withstand all manner of 
storms and ravages of Nature’s elements. 

“Recently I was prompted thru an endorsement 
of Nuxated Iron by Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, formerly 
Visiting Surgeon of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, New 
York, to give it a trial. This remedy has proven, 
thru my own tests of it, to excel any preparation I 
have ever used for creating red blood, building up 
the nerves, strengthening the muscles and correcting 
digestive disorders.” 

Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, formerly Visiting Surgeon 
of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, New York City, said: 
“I have never before given out any medical infor- 
mation or advice for publication, as I ordinarily 
do not believe in it. But in the case of Nuxated Iron 
I feel 1 would be remiss in my duty not to mention 


it. I have taken it myself and given it to my patients 
with most surprising and satisfactory results. And 
those who wish quickly to increase their strength, 
power and endurance will find it a most remarkable 
and wonderfully effective remedy.” 
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Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly physi- 
cian of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), N. Y., 
and the Westchester County Hospital, said: “I 
have strongly emphasized the great necessity of 
physicians making blood examinations of their 
weak, aneamic, run-down patients. Thousands of 
persons go on year after year suffering from physi- 
cal weakness and a highly nervous condition, due to 
lack of sufficient iron in their red blood corpuscles, 
without ever realizing the real and true cause of their 
trouble. Without iron in your blood your food 
merely passes thru the body, somewhat like corn 
thru an old mill, with rollers so wide apart that the 
mill can’t grind. 

“But in my opinion you can’t make strong, vigor- 
ous, successful, sturdy iron men by feeding them on 
metallic iron. The old forms of metallic iron must 
go thru a semi-digestive process to transform them 
into organic iron—Nuxated Iron—before they are 
so ready to be taken up and assimilated by the 
human system. 

“Notwithstanding all that has been said and 
written on this subject by well-known physicians, 
thousands of people still insist in dosing themselves 
with metallic iron simply, I suppose, because it 
costs a few cents less. I strongly advise readers in 
all cases to get a physician’s prescription for organic 
iron—Nuxated Iron—or, if you don’t want to go 
to this trouble, then purchase only Nuxated Iron 
in its original packages and see that this particular 
name (Nuxated Iron) appears on the package. 
If you have taken preparations such as Nux and 






Iron and other similar Iron products, and faiied to 
get results, remember that such products are an 
entirely different thing from Nuxated Iron.” 

If people would only take Nuxated Iron when 
they feel weak or rundown, instead of dosing them- 
selves with habit-forming drugs, stimulants and 
alcoholic beverages, there are probably thousands 
who might readily build up their red blood corpus- 
cles, increase their physical energy and get them- 
selves into a condition to ward off the millions of 
disease germs that are almost continually around us. 

It is surprising how many people suffer from iron 
deficiency and do not know it. If you are not strong 
or well, you owe it to yourself to make the following 
test: See how long 
you can work or how 
far you can walk 
without becoming 
tired. Next take two 
five-grain tablets of 
ordinary Nuxated 
Iron three times 
per day after meals 
for two weeks. Then 
test your strength 
again and see how 
much you have 
gained. Numbersof 
nervous, run-down 
people, who were 
ailing all the while, 
have most astonish- 
ingly increased their 
strength and en- 
durance simply by 
taking iron in the 
proper form. And this after they had in some cases 
been going on for months without getting benefit 
from anything. But don’t take the old forms 
of reduced iron, iron acetate, or tincture of iron, 
simply to save a few cents. The iron demanded by 
Mother Nature for the red coloring matter in the 
blood of her children is, alas! not that kind of iron. 
You must take iron in a form that can be easily 
absorbed and assimilated to do you any good, other- 
wise it may prove worse than useless. Many an 
athlete and prizefighter has won the day simply be- 
cause he knew the secret of great strength and en<ur- 
ance and filled his blood with iron before he went 
into the affray; while many another has gone cown 
to inglorious defeat simply for the lack of iron. 

Manuracrurers’ Note: Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed 
and recommended above by physicians, is not a secret ren edy, 
but one which is well known to druggists everywhere. 1 like 
the older inorganic iron products, it is easily assimil: ted, 
does not injure the teeth, make them black, nor upset 
stomach. The manufacturers guarantee successful an‘! ¢D- 
tirely satisfactory results to every purchaser, or they will r fund 
your money. It is dispensed by all good druggists and ge eral 
stores. 
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Letters from the Boys 
at the Front Continued from page 424 


but it does surely get my goat to hear and read 
some of their talks. 

Just at present I ama sort of clerk and account- 
ing officer of all ammunition, bombs, pyrotech- 
nics, and material in our whole regimental sector. 
| am replacing a sick man and find the job very 
much more comfortable than front-line work, 
but even here dugouts are quite the fad. It’s a 
queer thing, but the farther behind the line you 
get, up to a certain distance, the deeper and more 
solid the dugouts. This is true because the farther 
back you are, the larger the shells are which Fritz 
sends over (almost daily here) as your “iron 
rations.” 

But in nice weather, like the present, a cool, 
dry dugout thirty to fifty feet under ground is 
just great to live in. I really expect that after 
this war there will be lots of them dug in the 
States to be used as camps, summer resorts, and 
perhaps even for all-year-round homes. They 
are easily heated, very comfortable and with 
electric lights as I have here, very easily lighted. 
With two entrances as all good dugouts should be 
made, they are easily ventilated, too. 

Many have written me for advice as to when 
the war will end and other just such simple 
matters. But at present I am restrained by cen- 























secrets. The most definite answer I can send 
over is that it will be just as soon as we can force 
it. And all are striving with an invincible will to 
make it tout de suite, as the Frenchman says. 
It is a great inspiration to us over here to read 
how wonderful all the people at home have been 
in responding financially and with other aid 
whenever it has been needed or asked for. We 
know that U. S. means us both those at home and 












those here. All are in it, and all have confidence 
that we will win. We must have it and we must 
win! 





Nothing succeeds like success. The Americans 
have raided, have been raided, have advanced 
and held the ground taken even when counter- 
attacked very strongly; they have gassed the 
enemy and they have been gassed; they have 
fought hand to hand with the enemy and in all 
these aspects and phases of warfare they have 
been very successful. Of course they have had 
casualties and will probably have enormous lists 
to publish before the war is over, but that is a 
necessity to any actively-engaged troops. Also 
there is nothing which so fills the men here with 
areal fighting spirit or which so fully arouses all 
at home to the actual horrors, etc., of this war, 
as casualties. 

By the time this letter reaches you the war will 
be about to start on its fifth year and I feel abso- 
lutely sure its last. It will be America’s year, 
too! The present year has just been a period of 
training and quite intensive training, too, in 
Preparation for the staging of a show in 1919 
vhich will not only prove tke Americans the 
best soldiers of them all, but will bring the Ger- 
mans to the most humbled position of any race 
on the earth—and they are unworthy of anything 
better. 

One point on which I feel I could write a long 
book is the difference between anticipation and 
realization of what the trenches really are. The 
popular conception and quite natural one is or 
at least was, while I was in the States at the 
training camps, that the trenches are continuous 
and extend from the ocean to the Swiss border. 
That men are thick in their trenches, and no one 
tver sticks his head over or is seen by the other 
side without being shot at. That the lines are 
ilways parallel and close together; that No 
Man’s Land is all full of shell holes and barbed 
Wire, and that the support trenches are very close 
to the front-line trenches. None of these are 
tue. | have been in four different sectors, and 
% far have found nothing like the anticipated 
tenches. To begin with, the front line is myth- 
kal. Neither the enemy nor the Allies has many 
men in the very front line. It is just a series of 
listening posts way out in front of the real line 
of resistance. Men often look over the parapet 































sorship rules from letting out these military | 
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| hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. 
| tised free. Richard B. Owen, Patent La 
| Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C., or 2278-V 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED ney. 





Wonderful Chance. Your personal shirts and furnish- 
_ ings at wholesale rates. Good as local representative 


salary 
in moments. Send 15c for outfit. Goodell & Co., Dept. 
N, Duratex Bldg., New York.” 7 


$348 One Day in 
it. Pierson 





September, 1917. Ira Shook, of Flint, 


a did it. Z aoormery carted —_ stores since 
ugust, now ready for - Higgins of Poughkeepsie started 
September 18, 2,800 packages first day. Studer wrote October 


1, sold $90 one day. This is a big year for orn crispettes 
—Kellogg $700 ahead end of second week. hMolener, Baltimore, 
$250 in one day. Perrine, $380 in one day. Baker, 3,000 
packages a day. Eakins, $1,500 profit in one month. We start 
you in business. No experience; little capital. We furnish 
everything; teach you secret formula; how to succeed. Build 
a business of yourown. The demand for crispettes is enormous. 
Every nickel sale nets almost 4 cents profit. A delicious food 
confection made without sugar. High prices and war conditions 
help. Profits $1,000 a month easily possible. W.Z. Long Co., 
Dept. N, 301 High St., Springfield, Ohio. 


Underwood & Underwood offer you the opportunity to 
establish business of your own in which others earn up to 
$6,000 a year. Exclusive contracts for selling Visual Instruction 
aa to schools and libraries. Only educated men with 
erences, cash —= guarantee waneee. Underwood & 

, 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Underwood, Dept. 











Build a Business of Your Own and escape salaried drudg- 

__ery for life. Learn the Collection Business. Unlimited field 
little competition. Few opportunities so 
“Pointers” today. American Collection 
State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


fitable. Send for 
ice, Dept. N, 56 





Wanted, Ideas.—Write for list of patent buyers who 

wish to purchase patents and What to Invent with List 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our 
four Guide books sent free. Patents advertised Free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inventions. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attys., Dept. N, 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents that Protect. Write us for New Book, Patent 

Sense. Worth more than all other patent books combined. 
Free. Lacey & Lacey, Dept. N, 162 Springer Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Est. 1869. 











Men—Women Wanted for Government War Positions. 

Thousands needed immediately. Good salaries; permanent 
employment; liberal vacations; other advantages. We pre- 
pare you and you secure a position or we refund your money. 
Ask for booklet “QL” free to citizens. Washington Civil Ser- 
vice School, 2074 Marden Building, Washington, D. C 





Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experienced or inexpe- 
rienced. Send for our valuable free k, “A Knight of the 
Grip,” list of openings and full 


fj pertiendaes. Fit yourself to 
earn the big aries—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. eames in 
spare time to make a success like thousands of our members 


have done. Our course combines careful training with practical 
experience. Immediate and unlimited Employment Service 
rendered members. Address nearest office. t. N, Natl. 


Salesmen's Tr. Ass’n, Chicago, San Francisco, New York. 





Experienced salesman wanted to represent manufacturer 

of ribbons and laces on a commission basis, giving references 
and detailed information when replying. E. F. Borneman 
Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


FEMALE HELP 
Earn $25 Weekly, Spare Time, Writing for Newspapers, 
magazines. Experience unnecessary, details Free. 
Press Syndicate, 564, St. Louis, Mo. 


ADDING MACHINES 


Saves Time, Money, Labor. Costs less than the average 
mistake. The Ray adds with speed and accuracy of highes- 
- &. 








iced machines. Also directly subtracts. Used by 
overnment, International Harvester Co., B. & O. Ry., 
ness and professional men everywhere. Complete for $25.00. 
Handsome desk stand free. nd no money, but write for 
vow free trial. Ray Co., Dept. N, 2129 Candler Bldg., New 
ork. 





TYPEWRITERS 


Startling Values in Typewriters. $10 to $15 up. Factory 

rebuilt. All makes. Shipped on trial. Write for our special 
offer “‘National.” White head Typewriter Co., 186 North La 
Salle St., Chicago. 








Patent Your Ideas. Patents obtained through D. Swift 

being sold to big manufacturers. Write today for free book 
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Invent Something. Your Ideas May Bring Wealth. 

Send postal for Free book. Tells what to invent and how to 
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| and see Germans doing the same, but of course 


by doing so you give away your position and are 
in danger of being raided or shelled later. The 
lines are often over a half-mile apart and always 
follow the high ground, if possible, just like the 


| hills on the two sides of the Connecticut river. 


You can all see how crooked the lines are, and 


| how the width of No Man’s Land must vary, also 


if no battle has taken place recently in your 
sector, No Man’s Land in the summer is as 
green and natural looking as any other land. 
There are places where there is much barbed 
wire entanglements between your own front and 
the Boche, and there are places where there is 
absolutely none. I saw a field recently from our 
position to the Boche front line which looked 
just like my grandmother’s farm and had a good 
road which went right across it. Of course we 
had lots of machine guns just waiting for Fritz 
to come over there and he never did. He tried 
one night to surprise us and come thru some 
wire on the right, but was unsuccessful. That’s 
the way it goes. Everything is different from 
what you expect, and venture to say that few of 


| you can visualize a real No Man’s Land now. 
, 


It’s no different from anybody else’s land in 


| most cases, but until you have seen it, our imag- 


ination, based on what we have read it is, etc., 
very greatly misleads us. When a barrage comes 


| down you immediately feel that No Man’s Land 


is very different from all others. Of course some- 
times you do what they think you may do, but 
then you usually go well prepared and just make 
sure of doing a good job. 

I hope I have succeeded in interesting some 


of you in this hasty letter, and if I am on this | 


present job for any length of time, I| will try to 
send home a better one later. 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 


Must close now, and in doing so I want to 
send to all of you my very best wishes and 
regards. Le. H.. K. 


France, June 4, 1918. 
My dear Father and Mother: At last | am where 
I have a good spring bed, good food, and rest. 


| The first time out of the trenches to stay more 


than a day or two for going on five months, and, 
believe me, I am all in. 

The hospitals take very good care of us and 
it won’t be long before I am back on the firing 
line. 

You will read all about it in the papers, but 
I want you to be sure and know that your son is 
still on the deck. 

Russell and I are together, but in different 
| wards, both wounded at the same time and in the 
| same way. And so the big world wags on. 

We went over the top and gave the Boches 
h——, and most of us came back. It only lasted 
about a half hour, but, as Chaplain Rollins said, 
“You boys will live years in that thirty minutes,” 
and let me tell you he was right. 

It was the first offensive to be pulled off by 
the Americans, so you see it’s really quite an 
honor to have been in the raid. 

There are a whole bunch of us fellows in here, 
and most all are gas patients. I was gassed and 
| also have a bung arm, but will be all O. K. soon, 
so be sure not to worry about me. 

I have written a number of letters recently to 
you and I hope they have reached you all O. K. 

I wonder if I told you that Russell and I were 
in what is called the Intelligence Department, 
and we both like it very much. Our work is 
| that of a scout and that is what we are called. 
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Stealing out in No Man’s Land, learning the 
enemy’s ways, capturing prisoners, and so on. 
A very dangerous position to be sure, but in- 
tensely interesting. - 

I cannot write more now, but I’ll write often 
and keep you posted. Now please keep your 
letters coming, as they come thru all right, and 
they are all the world to me. My address is the 
same as ever. 

Here is all my love to my dear, dear Pa and Ma. 


Your only son, Howarb. 
June 5, 1918. 

My dearest Mother Just a few lines today to 
let you know I am well and hope you and all 
are the same. 

We have a nice camp here; we sleep in 
barracks, and it is just fine, and I and one of 
the other cooks have a little room all to ourselves, 
and it seems like home. I am having a great 
time. I believe I like it better than I did in 
Charlotte, N. C. 

After we got off the boat we stayed one night 
in town, and then took the train and rode for two 
days and two nights, and got in this camp about 
3.30 in the morning. I would like to tell you 
all the names of the places, but I| can’t. 

I enjoyed the trip and would like to go 
over the same thing again. Some of the boys 
thought it was pretty tough, and of course it 
was, but I liked it; I only wish now I could 
talk French. We have a French fellow in our 
company, and he tells me quite a few things. 

This is one of the best countries for farming 
I believe I ever saw. Everything is cultivated, 
and I tell you it’s a great farming country, and 
they also have some dandy cattle and horses 
here. I haven’t seen a poor cow or horse since 
I have been here. I wish Pa had some of the 
Guernseys I saw the other day; they were 
beauties. I am beginning to think I will buy a 
farm and stay here after the war is over. 

They have some of the funniest engines and cars 
here. We rode incattle cars with seats in them. 
They put eight horses in where forty of us boys 
rode, and it would make you laugh to have seen 
us. We were in there like pigs, and we looked 
like pigs when we got out, but we are cleaned 
up now, so we look like ourselves again. 

I have a week’s washing to do now, and 
my clothes are some dirty, believe me. 

There are a lot of balloons and airplanes here. 
I saw a big one this morning; it wasn’t up so 
very high, either. I suppose they will be nothing 
more than birds after we have been here a while, 
and see so many of them. 

Everything is dreadfully high here—eggs are 


| $2 and $3 a dozen, and everything else just the 


same; so if you want to, send some smokes and 
soap, that’s all—they are hard to get. 

Well, mother, guess I have written about all I 
can think of for this time, so will have to close, 
for if | write much more my officer will think 
I am writing for some paper, so you can read this 
to Gram and Marion, and then send it to Henry, 
as you know I cannot write as often as I could 
when in the States. I will close now with lots of 
love and kisses to you all from your loving son Bud. 

Write often and tell Marion and Henry, too, 
as | miss my mail. Good-bye for this time. 

Am going to try and hunt up some of the boys 
from home Sunday if I can; they are here. 

Be sure and have a big dinner Christmas, as 
I will be there. PARKER 


“Making Men and Old 
Shoes Over in the Army”’ 


Continued from page 400 


Mrs. Charles A. Bennett chairman of the 
food conservation committee of the National 
League for Women’s Service, Everett, Wash- 
ington, reports that the league headquarters 
is being used as a large canning center, and that 
large quantities of food is being preserved. This 
work was started last year, when, in addition to 
putting up many supplies for their own home 
use, the women of Everett furnished ten thou- 
sand cans to the soldiers at Camp Lewis. It is 





———— 


believed that the work of the women of the 

country in this direction will be fully aa 
what it was last year, and that there will be a 
grand total reached of one billion, five hundred 
million quarts in tin and glass of canned goods, 

Wives of employes in manufacturing and indus. 
trial plants are packing the “ammunition” away 
on their pantry shelves to help beat the Boche. 
One of the big features in this year’s war garden. 
ing advance has been the active and prominent 
part which manufacturers and business men have 
taken in helping their workers to plant gardens, 
Land has usually been furnished them by the 
company, and aid often given in other ways also, 

The influence of the National War Garden 
Commission’s campaign has spread far beyond 
the bounds of the United States; in fact, it has 
girdled the globe, and requests have been received 
from nearly every country in. the world for 
instruction and for information as to the methods 
employed in arousing such universal interest in 
this country in the cultivation of back yards 
and vacant lots, and the putting of all this 
“slacker land” to work. From China, India, 
Australia, the Philippines, Hawaii, and other far 
lands have come requests for literature. 

“Kia Ora” was the greeting which came from 
far-off New Zealand, in a letter to the Com- 
mission from F. Carr Rollett, of the New Zealand 
Herald, Auckland. This is the Maori way of 
saying: “Salutations to you all!’ This is the 
greeting which the American and Allied soldiers 
everywhere send to all those who are helping 
to win the war by conservation of food. The 
fighters themselves are setting the example. 
They depend on those back home to back them up. 


Bobby and the Banshee 


Continued from page 416 


he replied, ‘‘and we’ll see how far any court will 
uphold your Shylock practices.” 

Before the latter could procure an injunction, 
however, the Alderman secured a restraining 
order, forbidding the man to interfere with 
Bobby’s garden until the case was called in court. 

The day the suit was called the entire colony 
living at ‘‘The Patch” were present. Bobby was 
by this time a general favorite and the neighbor- 
hood was aroused at the landlord’s unjust demand. 

Witness after witness was placed on the stand, 
each of whom told of Bobby’s struggles and of 
how he had succeeded in turning a barren bog 
into a beautiful garden. 

Simply and without an effort at oratory the 
Alderman told the jury the story of the Banshee 
and how Bobby had persevered until just when 
success had crowned his efforts, an evil genius, 
in the form of a landlord, had appeared and was 
trying to profit by the lad’s heroism. He told 
of the money in the bank, of the purpose for 
which it was being saved, and ended up by 
telling the jury that while he had not asked any 
fee, Bobby had insisted upon paying him one, 
telling him that he would not accept his services 
unless he charged him for them the same as he 
did his other clients. He did not state, however, 
that he had only charged the boy two dollars. 
When he sat down the residents of ‘The Patch” 
were crying audibly, and the eyes of the jurymen 
were moist. 

Without leaving their seats, the jury returned 
a verdict granting the landlord one dollar rental 
for the time Bobby had used his land. To the 
latter’s credit let it be said that even he was 
touched by the boy’s heroism and executed 4 
five-year lease in Bobby’s favor at a nominal 
rental of five dollars a year. 

When court adjourned a large excited Irish 
woman rushed to the front of the courtroom, and 
clasping Bobby in her arms, cried: 

“Oh, me Banshee, me Banshee! 
woman I om this day.” 

Implanting two loud smacks ‘on the embar- 
rassed boy’s cheeks, she held him out at arm's 
length and began to sob. 

“And to think,” she sobbed, “‘mither’s Banshee 
saved sivinty dollars so his mither wou'd no 
hov to wash any more. Oh, Banshee, machree, 
ut’s a real banshee ye are.”’ 


It’s a happy 
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Helping Uncle Sam Win 
the War 


the temperature. In a warm place only five days 
toa week may Be necessary; in a cool cellar, three 
tofour weeks. 

Beets and String Beans.—The strings should be 
removed from string beans before they are put 
up. Beets, of course, require careful washing 
to remove all dirt before brining. If it is desired, 
when finally the beets or string beans are to be 
eaten, to wash out the brine and serve them as 
fresh vegetables, the addition of spice when they 
are put up is not necessary. Proceed as with 
cucumbers. 

Make the Containers Air-Tight.—There will 
always be more or less bubbling and foaming of 
the brine during the first stages of fermentation. 
After this ceases, a thin film will appear, which 
will spread rapidly over the whole surface and 
develop quickly into a heavy, folded membrane. 
This scum is a growth of yeast-like organisms 
which feed upon the acid formed by fermentation. 
If allowed to grow undisturbed, it will eventually 
destroy all the acid, and the fermented material 
will spoil. To prevent this scum from forming, 
it is necessary to exclude the air from the surface 
of the brine. This should be done by either of 
two methods, twenty-four hours after the vege- 
tables have been packed. 


- Continued from page 407 


Perhaps the best method is to cover the sur- | 


faee—over the board and around the weight— 
with very hot, melted paraffin. If the paraffin 


is sufficiently hot to make the brine boil when | 


poured upon it, the paraffin will form a smooth, 


even layer before hardening. Upon solidifying, | 
Oils, such as cotton- | 


it effects an air-tight seal. 
seed oil, or the tasteless liquid petroleum, may 
also be used for this purpose. 
safety with crocks, it is advisable to cover the 
top with a cloth soaked in melted paraffin. 
the cover in place before the paraffin hardens. 
The second method, which may be used with 
barrels or kegs, is to pack the container as full 
as possible and then replace the head. 


or string beans, add the board and weights as 


described above and allow to stand for twenty- | 
four hours before heading. During this period | 
most of the gas first formed escapes and the | 
container then may be headed up tight, first | 
Then bore an | 
inch hole in the head and fill the barrel with | 
Allow bubbles to | 


removing the board and weights. 


brine, allowing no air space. 
escape. Add more brine if possible and plug 
the vent tight. If the barrel does not leak, fer- 
mented products put up in this manner will keep 
indefinitely. 


After sealing with paraffin, the containers 
should be set where they will not be disturbed | 
until the contents are to be used. Any attempt | 


to remove them from one place to another may 
break the paraffin seal and necessitate resealing. 
If the containers are not opened until cold 
winter weather, the vegetables should keep 
without spoilage until they are used up. If 
opened in warm weather, they are likely to spoil 
quite rapidly unless the paraffin is reheated and 
the container resealed immediately. In the case 
of cucumbers and chayotes, it is preferable, 
if enough material is available; to use the method 
of packing in kegs or barrels, as described above. 

Only those vegetables which cannot be kept 
by storing, or early ones that are not available 
later in the season, should be preserved. Late 
beets, for example, can be better kept in the 
cellar. 

A circular describing the fermentation method 
is now available for distribution from the States 


Relations Service of the Department of Agri- | 
| those in stock should be used to preserve perish- 


culture. 
Save Your Bottles.—Glass bottles, especially 

wide-necked ones, are useful for putting up fruits, 

jellies, and preserves. 
Every housekeeper 


fruits, preserves, jellies, jams, and fruit juices. 
Saving of bottles is highly important, they say, 
as there threatens to be a serious shortage of 
tecular jars and preserving cans this season. 








As a measure of | 


Put | 


In using | 
this method for fermentation of beets, cucumbers, | 





| value. 
| which can be conserved effectively in other 
should ‘ save bottles— | 
especially wide-necked ones—for putting up 





Entertamment for the Boys in 





Camp, at Sea, and Over There 





instruments. 


But the young men crave amusements of 
different kinds, and one of the best ways 
in which to amuse a number of men at the 
same time is found in the pictures of the 
stereomotorgraph. Every camp ought 
to possess at least one of these machines. 
The United Committee on War Tem- 
perance Activities, of which the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union is a part, 
have been trying to provide these machines. 
So far thirty have been procured, and the 
W. C. T. U. has paid for twenty of them. 
New York and Virginia, and Southern 
California each having paid for two. 

Each machine contains a magazine 
holding fifty-two slides. They run con- 
tinuously and are capable of shooting 
ninety-two slides per minute. Quite a 
group of men can stand around and look 
at the pictures at the same time. The glad 
looks on the beholders’ faces evidence 
the pleasure they receive. From the 
various camps come encouraging words 
concerning the pleasure and profit derived 
from these machines, and the regret that 
there are not more of them. The machines 
are used for a few days in one hut, and 
then removed to another one on the 
grounds for others to enjoy. 





HE World’s War has brought about trying conditions, not only for the folk 

at home, but more so for the brave boys who have gone to defend their homes 

and ours, and to secure and preserve liberty for the world. Many have wit- 
nessed the restlessness of the young men while waiting to enter active service. 
time spent in preparation wears upon their nerves, and they long for change from 
the routine of duties attendant on camp life. 

While good literature feeds and builds up the mind, and we should see to it that 
the camps are furnished with books and magazines of the better kind, and musical 
instruments to enthuse, even if the bands are only of Fife and Drum, and those who 
can afford to do so should at least help furnish plenty of martial music for every 
regiment, for the soldiers in general can ill afford to pay for expensive musical 


Stereomotorgraphs 


HARRIET S. PRITCHARD, 


Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
World's and National Supt., Dept. Purity in Literature and Art 


The 


France needs them sorely, both for 
the boys who are leading such dreadful 
lives in the trenches and for those in the 
training camps. They are needed for the 
vessels in use on the sea, and in the camps 
in our own country. 

Five hundred dollars is often expended 
for a night’s entertainment among the 
wealthy for their guests. Why not spend 
that much for a stereomotorgraph that 
will continue to furnish happiness to the 
Nation’s .brave defenders? If you can 
give but a dollar, do so as soon as possible; 
if more, the sooner will come the happy 
results. 

Your own dear boys may be among 
those who will be cheered, encouraged 
and strengthened by these vivid, graphic 
and helpful pictures. 

The press at large is urged to publish 
this appeal. 

Any expense of handling your money 
will be borne by the W. C. T. U., and 
contributions, large or small, will be used 
entirely for the purchase of these machines, 
if sent to the National Treasurer of the 
W. C. T. U., Mrs. Margaret Munns, Rest 
Cottage, Evanston, IIl. 




















The fruit products named, if sealed with corks 
and paraffin, can be kept perfectly in these make- 
shift containers. Jellies, jams, and preserves can 
be kept even in ordinary drinking glasses, by the 
use of paper and paraffin. Fruit juices should 
be packed in ordinary small-necked bottles. 

Vegetables, soups, and meats, on the other 
hand, to keep must be sealed by the usual fruit- 
jar or tin-can packing methods. Reserve regular 
containers for foods that cannot be packed in 
bottles. 

The specialists are also urging all members of 
canning clubs and others not only to can products, 
but to dry and evaporate all such products as 
apples, pumpkin, and squash. They advise 
strongly that if containers are scarce locally, 


able products which have the highest nutritive 
Nothing should be packed in jars or cans 


ways. 
Candy containers or other glass jars with 
screw tops or glass stoppers, and in fact any 


receptacle of glass, crockery, or porcelain, can | 


be sealed with cork or paper and paraffin. 


Large tin canisters or tin cans with removable 


| ning certain fruit products. 


covers, provided the body of the container is 
air and water-tight, will be found useful in can- 
Such containers 
can be sterilized and their covers hermetically 
sealed in place with solder or wax 


Note —The author is indebted for the basic facts used in 
this article to the National War Garden Commission, Canning 
Department. 
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Getting a Passport 
in War Times 


Continued from page 405 


who obtained them for the simple pride of pos- 
session, or as keepsakes 

The Bureau of Citizenship was then housed 
with the State Department and the issuing of 
passports was of such infrequent occurrence that 
it took very little time. 

But when the world is torn with war and strife, 
it is, oh, so different. A man cannot even get 
out of the country today without a passport, 


and this is given only after most careful and | 


particular investigation. No one item of infor- 
mation about the applicant, even the most trivial, 
is passed by. A clear statement must be made 
as to the business which the traveler expects 
to transact on his trip abroad, and this must be 
backed up by corroborating testimony of others. 
Nobody’s word is taken completely. It is a 
matter of wide and full investigation, and nothing 
but a solid and substantial reason goes. 

As you sit before the clerk, he takes down the 
color of your hair, your eyes, looks you over for 


Don’t fail 








facial scars, notes any peculiarity of expression, 
asks your height and age, and where you were 
born. The only thing he does not ask—and he 
says it is almost invariable volunteered—is your 
weight. Nobody seems to care what you weigh 
—skinny or fat, it’s just the same. 

Once a passport has been issued, it cannot be 
amended. It must be returned and a new one 
issued. The office is daily filled with people who 
are sitting on the edge of their chairs, frantic 
with the necessity of leaving on a certain boat, 
and face to face with the fact that their passport 
has been in the mail or some other grievous thing 
has happened. All kinds of predicaments are 
presented, but the rule is iron-clad, and unless 
the passport can be found, or the department 
satisfied it will not fall into the hands of some 
impostor who may attempt to use it, the erst- 
while traveler does not make his journey, that’s 
all. Even after you get your passport, it is 
necessary to submit it for the O. K. of the consul 
of the country which you expect to visit. This 


The Last Class 


Continued from page 414 


For forty years he had been in this same place— 
the small courtyard, with all these homely and 
familiar surroundings. His class from year to 
year about the same. With what breaking heart 
this poor man views the scene, preparing as best 
he may to leave this place. For with the morrow 
he quits his home and his friends, forever. For 
the moment he has the courage to conduct his 
class as usual. After writing, we had our lesson 
in history. Ah, in later years, how often have | 
thought of that “‘last class.’’ 

Suddenly the clock in the church tower rang 
out noon, then the Angelus. At the same moment 
the trumpets of the Prussians sounded under our 
windows. 

Our master rose from his chair, very pale. 
Never had he appeared so grand and good. ‘My 
friends,’ said he, ‘‘my friends, I—I—’’ but his 
feelings stifled his speech. He could not finish 
his sentence. Then he turned to the blackboard, 
took a bit of crayon, and gathering all his strength 
wrote in large letters ‘‘ Vive la France.”’ 

Leaning his head against the wall, without 
speaking, he waved his hand to us— 

“It is ended; pass out.’ 


Affairs and Folks 


Continued from page 413 


knew the Lord’s Prayer, 628 knew “America,” 
457 knew the “Star Spangled Banner,” 448 knew 
the Twenty-third Psalm, 425 knew the Ten 
Commandments, and 369 knew the Gettysburg 
address. 

The six selections standing next high on the 
list attest the popularity of Longfellow. The 
most popular poets were shown to be, in the order 
named, Longfellow, Kipling, Shakespeare, Ten- 
nyson, Poe, Scott, Whittier, Browning, and 
Service. Because this test shows the taste of 
masculine youth, it is not surprising to find 
Kipling take precedence of Shakespeare, Tenny- 
son, Scott, etc. Another point worthy of note 
is the evident appeal of Robert W. Service, whose 
popularity is growing by leaps and bounds 
especially among the youth of both sexes. 

On the whole, the results of this questionnaire, 
proved beyond cavil that the custom of memo- 
rizing poetry is not dying out. 











gives a double check, and means that you have | 


to get not only your own government’s per- 
mission to go, but the other government’s per- 
mission to visit it. It is as hard to get out of the 
country as it is to get in. 


| 
' 
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